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EDITORIAL 


Spring is the poets’ season. As in forest and orchard trees at the 
approach of spring the sap moves upward from their roots, so verse 
begins spontaneously to flow; when the first bird songs are heard, 
poets too begin to tune their throats. Schoolboy memories yield a 
line of Horace: 


Solvitur acris hiems, grata vice veris et Favoni. 


Horace rejoiced at the return of spring (though he knew the de- 
lights of winter), and so have generations of schoolboys, prodded 
unwillingly through the Odes but never quite forgetting them in 
afterlife. How many of these same youngsters as keen winter is 
breaking up have furtively made verses of their own, at once amazed 
by the strange impulse and more than a little vain of their newly 
discovered talent. 

The urge to poetic expression is almost certainly the most widely 
diffused of all instincts for artistic creation. Rich man (Samuel Rog- 
ers), poor man (William Blake), beggar man (W. H. Davies), 
thief (Francois Villon), doctor (Henry Vaughan), lawyer (Edgar 
Lee Masters), merchant chief (Joshua Sylvester) —run through 
all the categories and you will find poets, or at least makers of 
verses, everywhere among them. For one more example, take the 
roll of statesmen, and there are Cicero, Hadrian, Henry VIII, 
Richelieu, Frederick the Great, Disraeli, Lincoln, at some time 
seeking poetic expression for thoughts that seemed too lofty or 
refined for prose. 

But perhaps no profession will assay so high in versers as that of 
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teachers, and no community as the academic. To be sure, most of 
the former are teachers of literature, but by no means all of them. 
And students who turn to riming do so generally in the enthusiasm 
accompanying studies in literature. Although after first attempts 
many make no effort to develop such talent as they may possess, a 
surprising number continue verse making as a private recreation and 
some few are notably productive. The editor recalls that ten of his 
own professors were poets of considerable reputation, and among 
his college mates at least a score made greater or lesser contribution 
to the poetic renaissance about the years of World War I. 

Indeed, many are called but few are chosen. There is no reputa- 
tion so hard to get and heavy to hold as that of poet. Of no other 
form of art do we make so extreme demands. We live with architec- 
ture, and we are content with structures that fall below the perfec- 
tion of the Parthenon; we live with pictures, and we can admire 
artists of less genius than Michelangelo, Velasquez, or Rembrandt; 
we live with music that does not aspire to the sublimity of Bach or 
Beethoven. We reserve our highest admiration for the great master- 
pieces, but we live unashamed on terms of friendly intimacy with the 
works of minor craftsmen. Minor poets pursue a friendly art; they 
seek and deserve a friendly audience. By the act of riming one does 
no more than attempt the communication of thoughts and feelings 
best communicated so. He no more sets himself up as the rival of 
the greater masters than does the architect who builds a pretty cot- 
tage for you to enshrine your household gods. If you had your 
choice, you would live in it rather than in the Palace of Versailles. 

We who write verses take pleasure in their making, as it is pos- 
sible you have done, and it is our hope that we may sometimes com- 
municate something of that pleasure to you, O gentle reader. There 
are not a few in the Emory family who have made poetry an avoca- 
tion. Many of them have already appeared in the pages of the 
QUARTERLY. We now present a somewhat more generous selection 
of the compositions of our own poets than we have before brought 
together in one issue. Spring is busting out all over, and so are we, 
hoping you are the same. 


T. H. E. 





Lullay 


By Byron HERBERT REECE 


Byron Herbert Reece, Georgia born and Georgia bred, has won distinction as 
poet, novelist, and writer of short stories. A student at Young Harris Col- 
lege, he has taught there and at U.C.L.A., and during the past winter quarter 
he has offered a course in creative writing at Emory. The first of his five 
books, Ballad of the Bones, appeared in 1950, his most recent, The Hawk and 
the Sun, in 1955, both published by E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. He is 


preparing a novel and a volume of poems for publication in 1957. 


While d«rkness deepened all about 
The shuttered house the drowsing child 
Saw the first stars trembling out 
Before he was by dreams beguiled: 
Sleep, sleep, a voice sang, 
Orion races up the sky; 
Here comes the moon, 
The sun will soon 
Open his great red eye. 

Sleep, child, go to sleep. 


He slept and woke the years around 
And knew both joy and grief; 
And time, that never makes a sound, 
Was like a willow leaf 
That springs again 
And falls again 
While seasons slipped away. 
At length a voice touched with pain 
Began to sing, and say: 
Cherish, child, the lovely light, 
Cherish, child, the breath, 
It isn’t long till fall of night, 
It isn’t long till death. 

Then sleep, go to sleep. 





Song of a Georgia Lad 


By G. P. CuTTINO 


Scent of the ripened sugar cane 

Stickily smeared on the happy face 

Of a barefoot loiterer in the street; 

Pungent delight of sun-soft tar 

Bearing the print of every car; 

The mule-drawn wagons of cotton and wheat 
That crowd the square and market place 
Smoking with steam from summer rain; 


Shiny faces in Sunday school, 

And the pearly teeth of a Negro nurse; 
The pan-fried pullet and candied yams; 
(There in the corner, out of the way, 
The old men whittle the livelong day) ; 
The flooded gutters with childish dams; 
The awesome sight of a polished hearse, 
And the fearful threat of a hickory rule: 


These were the things to charm a boy 
Whose soul knew only simple joy; 

This was the life of a Georgia lad, 

Of a tow-haired boy whose laugh rang glad. 


y 7 y 


A breeze blows out the Roman Sea 
And stirs the pages as I write; 

An empty sky, a droning bee, 

The rising heat that stifles me, 
And shadows lengthening to night. 





A soldier squints into the sun 

And shuffles slowly to his bath; 

The prisoner feels put upon; 

The tent is empty save for one, 

And all the gods have loosed their wrath. 


7 : 5 


What is the song it sings to me, 

That fills the pages as I write, 

That rises with the coming night — 
This breeze that chills the Roman Sea? 


It’s the song of a lonely Georgia lad, 
Whose breath comes short, whose eyes are sad: 


What of the land where cotton blooms 
And jessamine perfumes the air, 
Where folks preserve the gracious dooms? 
What of the land where cotton blooms, 
Where fly the shuttles and the looms? 
How are they keeping over there? 
What of the land where cotton blooms 
And jessamine perfumes the air ? 


How can the peach trees bloom this year, 
The melons ripen in the field, 

And all the crayfish springs run clear? 
How can the peach trees bloom this year 
When they are there and he is here 
With childhood’s lips forever sealed? 


How can the peach trees bloom this year, 
The melons ripen in the field? 


But there’s no answer can be had 
To the song of a lonely Georgia lad. 
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Unfruitful Days 
By CHARLES R. Harr 


Sometimes it seems I live unfruitful days; 
The goal I sought 
With unremitting thought 
Is hidden in perpetual haze. 


I ask a gift of time, as on it goes; 
If the days leave 
No lasting mark, I grieve. 
Strife and confusion are my foes. 


I must withdraw, in thought if not in deed, 
From the mad throng. 
The time may not be long 
That gives the respite that I need. 


Barred from that refuge, and bereft of peace 
Within, without, 
Fatigue and fear and doubt 
Come on me, granting no release. 


Our work may bear the mark of suffering 
And doubt, but not 
Fatigue, the only blot 


That cannot long win pardoning. 


That is the moment when I must recall 
How oft before 
I thought to see no more 
The light, as darkness covered all. 


That recollection gives me confidence : 
As once they rose, 
Mists will again disclose 
Man’s fleeting glimpse of permanence. 
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Mountain Boy Going to Church 


By Ceci, Copp WESLEY 


Mrs. Cobb’s “Mountain Boy” won first prize in the 1955 contest of the Manu- 
script Club of Atlanta and was chosen for inclusion in its privately printed 
collection, Poetic Prisms. 


Far from David’s town 

And far, oh, far from Gath, 
He walks to New Hope Church 
Along a mountain path. 


He brings his Book as David 
Brought his stone and sling. 
He hears the prophet’s word, 
He hears the psalmist sing: 


“Oh, comfort ye my people.”’ 
“Oh, make a joyful noise.” 
Canaan is the homeland 

Of Georgia mountain boys. 


Like Timothy he walks 

Beside Apostle Paul — 

“Of all things love is greatest” — 
As he grows lean and tall. 


He fights a good, a brave fight. 
Then he drops his burden 
Where the Notla River 

Flows into the Jordan. 





Thoughts of the Trajectory-Computer 


for Interstellar Flights, Inc. 
By ROBERT ROELOFS 


Within the hour leaves this year’s 

Last scheduled flight to Ganymede; 

All places filled, 

The rocket’s preparation complete, 

Now awaiting flight-instructions directed by 
Authority of the computer. 

I have finished feeding flight-data 

Into the softly pulsing trajectory-calculator, 

Its mystic electronic glow 

Silently attesting 
Alleged inerrancy. 


If, as they say, there is 

No difference which does not make a difference, 

There must be no deviation 

From absolute precision 

When calculating the rocket’s course 

From equations whose ascension curves 
Approach infinity. 

But who can warrant the data’s purity, 

Undefiled by some momentary lapse of synapses 
In the formula-maker’s indispensable brain? 

There is no certainty 

For those now embarking 

That interstellar spaces 

Shall not wash down all traces 
Of that flight to Ganymede. 





Morbid thoughts for one 
Nurtured with abundant challenge 
By ancient tales 
Of Odysseus’ final embarkation 
Into the pensive western seas. 
Does not the leap 
From primitive Homeric episodes 
To our achievement of galactic flight 
Betoken vast gulfs 
Beyond our bridging? 
Or will there be new visions 
Stirring these present travelers 
Locked deep in space 
While cosmic pulsations subtly transpose 
Their earthy moods? 


Tonight's full moon 

Provides no clue to distant spaces. 

In this final moment 

Filled with flashing ready-lights 

Signaling irrevocably 

The rocket’s livid departure, 

I feel no glory as of those ancient voyages 
Rimmed by earth’s finite horizons; 

No transfixing wonder 

As I survey those starkly coded arrays 


Of perfectly articulated space-time symbols 
Which chart the destiny 
Of that flight to Ganymede. 





LEAVING THE CLASS IN ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 
And arranging themselves in patterns through the hall, 

Are square-clipped heads and carven shoulders turning from 
Cunningly articulated waists Piero della Francesca drew 
At Borgo; then a sun-brown Lippi hoyden becomes 

Part of the fabric, proffering a tributary cone of sherbet, 
Shaping a limber skirt around lithe summer legs, loose- 
Ankled like Uccello’s mares, or Botticelli’s Judith ambling 
Through Tuscany in dreamy unconcern with Holofernes. 
Two acolytes drawn hard as silverpoint by Mantegna, 
Erotically twist and give recognizance to a blonder virgin 


Aureoled in peroxide at the stair-top; all pose belted to 


The snack bar briefly, while complementary courtiers propitiate 


That reluctant log. Then the Queen of Saba’s entourage, 
Supplied with cokes for ritual oblations, very languidly 


Dispose themselves like caryatids and Louvre slaves. 


Tuomas B. BRUMBAUGH 





Parable 


By James E. WARREN, JR. 


And they did not receive him, because his face 
was as though he would go to Jerusalem. 


LuKE 9:53 


I sought a human solace once 

But found a door 

(As He had done). What bitterness 
I knew before 


I knew that they could never dream 
In that full place, 

And feared the hunger that was fierce 
Upon my face! 


Who knows? I might have tarried there 
And come to harm 

If I had found a look too sweet, 

A hand too warm. 


But I, who found no foolish rest 
For heart nor head, 

Have glimpsed at last the beautiful 
Bright town instead, 


And on my journey have not ceased 

To pray for them 

Whose kind unkindness kept me toward 
Jerusalem. 





Ocean Night 


The waves on the bar foam up like yeast 
As the ocean night flows in from the east. 


A silver sickle moon hangs low 
In a gold and vermilion afterglow. 


The sea breeze, fragrant, and warm, and soft, 
Bears the homing gulls and terns aloft, 


And sandpipers twinkle along the beach 
Just beyond the running wavelets’ reach, 


While I walk in the dusk on St. Simons strand 
On the level floor of moist dark sand 


Bordered with foam flowers spectral white 
That bloom and fade in the fading light. 


In the vaulted dome of deepening blue 
A single star gleams into view. 


Sky and sea are lulled to rest. 
On the cloudy hangings of the west 


The last faint hues of sunset die, 
And swarming stars bedazzle the eye. 


Then I turn away from the beach below 


To climb the dune where the sea oats grow. 


Still the song of the surf sounds low and sweet 
As the yielding path stays my lingering feet; 


Still its soothing whispers rise and fall, 
And the ocean night floods over all. 


T. H.E. 
[12] 





On Collecting Landor 


By Tuomas B. BRUMBAUGH 


Thomas B. Brumbaugh came to Emory in 1947 as Instructor in Fine Arts. In 
1948 he transferred to Ohio State University, where he taught in the De- 
partment of Fine Arts and continued his graduate studies, receiving his 
Ph.D. degree in 1955. He returned to Emory in the fall of the same year 
with the rank of Assistant Professor. He is an enthusiastic collector, Walter 
Savage Landor particularly interesting him at the moment. 


PON THE WORK of Walter Savage Landor (1775-1864) I am 
Uri to write with candor, to echo Mrs. Dorothy Parker's 
famous lines; but I have read him “well and good” and she in exas- 
peration declares she never could. My unfitness is that of a lover 
unable to write objectively about the thing he loves, yet like most 
collectors and unlike the conventional swain, I have not, at any rate, 
been made inarticulate by my passion. Indeed, for some fifteen years 
I have been an admirer, pursuer, and collector of that English poet 
and essayist, Byron’s “Boeotian Savage,”’ and many times upon very 
slight provocation have talked and written about him, always grati- 
fied by his richly varied life and work. The incredible and ‘‘unsubdu- 
able Roman,” in Carlyle’s phrase, lived to write encouragement to 
two French revolutions as well as to see Swinburne kneeling in ado- 
ration before him; and he was born when Goldsmith died and missed 
Yeats and Kipling at the other extreme of his life by a few months. 
Nevertheless it has probably occurred to some querulous reader that 
giving so much attention to a minor contemporary of Wordsworth, 
Byron, Keats, and Shelley, no matter how long-lived or prolific, 
seems somewhat capricious and even eccentric. I mention this by way 
of an introductory apologia, although the fact is that I could not care 
less. Even connoisseurs of old string or cigar bands will understand 
that the truly dedicated and hallucinated collector has no rational 
obligation beyond this point. Clearly the Landorphile (there are 
very few of us) is, as such, a law unto himself, and like his heroic 
affinity is not responsible to the fickle taste of his time. 

But it was, perhaps, as a devotee of lost causes that I first became 
aware of the rather negative appeal of Landor’s genius. His work 
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had been pronounced obscure if not passé long before Dorothy Par- 
ker put the curse of the 'twenties upon it. His poetic masterpiece 
Gebir was referred to as gibberish by a punning Charles Lamb, re- 
flecting the general opinion, and although it was probably an exag- 
geration, De Quincey thought that he and Southey were its only 
readers. Landor’s hieratic and marmoreal classicism, his vast schol- 
arship, and a finely wrought style in both prose and poetry, have only 
contributed to his unpopularity, nor did he ever for a moment seek 
a large audience or write toward it. “I shall dine late,” he pontifi- 
cated, “but the dining-room will be well-lighted, the guests few and 
select ;” and apropos of dining, the old and possibly true story of his 
throwing the cook out of the window and of his then exclaiming, 
“Good God, I forgot the violets,” is further evidence of his arrogant 
and sturdy independence, a trait which alienated him from most, 
although he attracted remarkable friends like Browning, Forster 
(his first biographer), Southey, and Dickens. The latter’s caricature 
of him as Boythorn in Bleak House was rather typical, however, 
even of close friends’ response to the blustering and aristocratic old 
democrat’s exaggerated and sometimes absurd way of expressing 
himself. In this excerpt from an unpublished letter (ca. 1845) he 
seems to be parodying Boythorn’s manner: 


A... melancholy thing, but rather awful too, has happened at 
Foligno. A hundred people (for Italians are people tho not 
men) have been swallowed up by an earthquake. What Provi- 
dence! that Raffael’s Madonna was removed! A myriad of 
these insects is not worth it. And yet some tears must fall, from 
young and beautiful eyes, even for them! This is the worst of 
it. I grow heavy and dizzy when these thoughts befall me, small 
as is the probability that any man or woman of worth could be 
lost in Italy, by any, even the most sweeping, calamity. Adieu, 
believe me, Dear Miss McKenzie... 


The first edition of Bleak House (1853), delightfully illustrated 


by H. K. Browne, was the cornerstone of my collection, for wanting 
to extend my pleasure in that book I happened on Boythorn as Lan- 
dor, ‘“‘warming both hands before the fire of life,’’ was lured further 
by the paradox of the cook and the violets, and the critical challenge 


of an undergraduate instructor’s having skipped him in the romantic 
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literature text. I did not hesitate when the Herschel V. Jones copy 
of The Pentameron and Pentalogia (1837) was listed by a book- 
seller, and I found owning it opened up many collector's joys, one 
of the greatest of which is associating oneself with the “association 
copy.” This example was carefully described in the printed Jones 
catalogue, and although I later discovered Landor volumes which 
had at one time belonged to Swinburne, the Landor family, Sir Ed- 
mund Gosse, H. Buxton Forman, John Drinkwater, Horatio Green- 
ough, and even Jay Gould, among others, seeing my Pentameron’s 
recorded pedigree, a protest against time and forgetting and the 
transitoriness of earthly things, filled me with a bitter-sweet delight. 
One thought of Pico della Mirandola, the Laurentian Library, imag- 
inary conversations with Petrarca, Alfieri, Landor himself, whose 
marginal annotations showed that he had read and used this book. 
My other copy, I must also mention, bears the author’s corrections 
(entirely different ones) even on the errata slip! I decided recently 
to test a growing conviction that almost every Landor volume issued 
in a small edition had gone through his hands, and ordered from 
England sight unseen, two copies of Gebir, Count Julian and Other 
Poems (1831). I was somewhat disappointed to find only one of 
them with Landor’s changes, unnoticed by the bookseller, in the text. 
The old poet's habit of scribbling dozens of corrections in printed 
works was evidently brought about by the typesetters’ increasing 
inability to decipher his holograph in late years and his sublime care- 
lessness about reading proof. One can imagine the frustration of 
some editor of an eventual “definitive” Variorum Landor, but pres- 
ently the pleasure of his collector compensates for this irresponsibil- 
ity to the future. 

Some years ago as I was having a now embarrassing flirtation 
with the first editions of “Skirapole’’ Leigh Hunt, the Landor die 
was finally cast, for I discovered Caroline Ann Southey’s copy of 
The Hellenics (1847), inscribed by her as well as ‘‘From the author 
to the Widow of his dearest friend.’ Then the Gosse and Eliza Lynn 
Linton copies of Popery (1851) appeared, the former in immacu- 
late and uncut condition; an inscribed and corrected The Last Fruit 
off an Old Tree (1853); Forster's Landor (1869), a presentation 
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set to Froude; but rarest of all Landoriana, Guy’s Porridge Pot 
(1808), one of only seven known copies, turned up. Thomas J. 
Wise’s Ashley Library held the once unique Pot until the family of 
Landor’s great-nephew sold six of them to Blackwell's, Oxford. This 
satire on Dr. Samuel Parr, Walter’s Latin tutor, was almost cer- 
tainly the creation of Robert Landor, but my example bears the sig- 
nature of the lawyer-brother, ‘“‘Henry Eyres Landor, Tachbrooke.” 

Naturally, expanding interest in an author leads the collector to 
books concerned with the man’s family, contemporaries, taste, and 
times. My Landoriana, four or five hundred items in all, ranges 
from Landor’s own copy of Howitt’s Homes of the Poets (1847) 
to a biography of The Cowden Clarkes (1948), containing a single 
Landor reference and inscribed, of course, by Professor Richard 
Altick, the author. Three volumes of Aristophanis Comoediae 
(1823), given by Landor to Browning, with notations and only par- 
tially cut by the latter, is among the most interesting of such periph- 
eral acquisitions. 

One is tempted, before continuing, to write of the aesthetics of 
the bindings which hold some of these treasures; their tactile and 
visual appeal; original boards versus Riviere or Roger de Coverley, 
but there are some twenty-five manuscript letters, an unpublished 
variant of a poem, photographs, and a broadside which must be 
mentioned. The last item seems to have been unknown to bibliogra- 
phers before R. H. Super’s researches, and is typical of the ephem- 
era Landor produced for their delectation and despair. Poems, dia- 


tribes, and various pronouncements were occasionally printed for 


him on letter paper in a few copies, and miraculously my 4 Reply 
from the Den (March 15, 1858) is one of three which have sur- 


vived. Of the letters the earliest I have found is addressed to the 
publishers “‘Messrs. Cadell & Davies, Strand, London,” and reads 


in full: 


Gentlemen | hasten to send you the five pounds I promised, 
and remain with much respect Gentlemen your obliged and 
obedient W Landor Chelsea July. 1. 1799. 


Seemingly unremarkable except for its legibility, the letter’s true 


value is realized when we learn in the first chapter of Professor 
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Super’s exhaustive The Publication of Landor’s Works (1954), 
that Landor probably severed relations with his first publishers in 
1797 while owing them sixty-two pounds. How personally satisfy- 
ing it is to own proof that the debt was reduced to at least fifty-seven 
pounds in 1799, and in another letter of ca. 1827 to the archaeolo- 
gist Sir William Gell, to find our “noble savage” and “ferocious 
lion’”’ asking that he “give three kisses for me on the nose of my dear 
old acquaintance Timmittee—whose musical powers I hope are as 
little impaired as possible by the encroachment of age.” Here we 
catch the sentimental thread in Landor’s makeup which unravels the 
stereotype of his fierceness and helps explain the gentle lyricism of 
many poems; for Timmittee was one of those numerous dog-friends 
to whom he sent messages of affection and esteem. But even the most 
trivial note was written as though it were to have been cut in stone 
for a monument, and to an American’s request for an autograph he 
answered from Bath, May 1856: 


America no longer has her Washingtons, her Franklins, her 
Storeys; but she exhibits to an admiring world her Longfel- 
lows, her Irvings, her Prescotts, and her Channings. No small 
glory is it to be asked to place my autograph under these. 


A sampling of the contents of letters written in his declining years 
traces a profile of a vigorous if sometimes forlorn old man. “Here 
are ladies waiting for me,” he writes hastily to John Forster in 
regard to a constant topic. “Enough of apology to a man like you.” 
Then there are notes thanking a Mrs. Gollop for a gift of game, a 
Miss James for “a supply of cedar slips, which I am not so profane 
as to burn in lighting my taper.’’ He asks Dickens to thank another 
young lady for contributing to a memorial for “poor Defoe;” boasts 
to an unnamed correspondent of his shadowy Savage ancestors, espe- 
cially Riccardi Silvaggi, mistress of the fourteenth-century poet Cino 
da Pistoja; recommends a young writer as well as a new translation 
of The Greek Anthology; asks John Kenyon to have dinner at Gore 
House with him and Lady Blessington; and apologizes because he 
and his wife failed to keep an appointment to meet the Duchess of 
Hamilton at the Pitti Palace. In 1847 he is disturbed that copies of 
his Latin poems have not been sent to friends, and he tells of his 
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respect for the French government. Kossuth is the greatest man 
alive. In Siena in 1860 he hopes Garibaldi will accept the crown of 
Sicily under the protection of Italy and England, and he writes a 
poem ‘To Nicaea, the birthplace of Garibaldi,” in June of that year, 
and loathes the French government and the Emperor, “that wretch 
and his mate . . . the two greatest curses of Italy.”’ In 1857 he writes: 


I have been confined to my room by a bronchitis thirty-two 
days, and am unable to write and forbidden to speak. All busi- 
ness is, and ever has been odious to me... . 


Yet ready to depart at seventy-five, full of a Hellenic regret for life, 
he still would not die until 1864, finally coming to the end of the 
“grave and noble pageant” of his many years. 


Strong in his belief in his art, finding none worthy of strife, and 
taking “‘delight in singing though none hear beside the singer,” he 
has been a difficult but an unfailing friend. Professor Super, writing 


in my copy of his recent Landor biography, composed an ingenious 
device which does not seem unsuitable as a colophon for these Lan- 
dolotrous and egocentric proceedings: 


Landor he loved, and next to Landor, Art. 





Language in Society 


By James W. WIcGGINsS 
James W. Wiggins, B.S. (Georgia Teachers College) ’34, A.M. (Duke) *43, 


Ph.D. (Duke) 56, is Associate Professor of Sociology with specialization in 
cultural anthropology and social organization. 


HEN ADAM dwelt in solitary splendor in the Garden of 
Eden, he was speechless. Adam had all the biological equip- 
ment necessary for speech, but he had to save his remarks until the 
arrival of Eve. With Eve came conversation, and ever since her 
advent man has had language. This is to say that language, that 
remarkable achievement of Homo sapiens, is a social accomplish- 
ment. The existence of language depends upon the social agreement 
that certain arbitrarily selected sounds shall refer regularly to speci- 
fied aspects of shared experience. There seems to be no limit to the 
variety of sounds which may be selected, which range from the 
“clicks” of the Hottentots to the whistles of the boys on the corner. 
The speech community was defined by Leonard Bloomfield as a 
group of people who interact by means of speech. Bloomfield also 
stated that 


All the so-called higher activities of man—our specifically hu- 
man activities—spring from the close adjustment among indi- 
viduals which we call society, and this adjustment, in turn, is 
based upon language; the speech community, therefore, is the 
most important kind of social group.? 


If language is to have maximum usefulness, the group which 
agrees on the significance of the sounds selected must persist through 
time. There is little advantage in reaching agreement with transi- 
tory groups for purposes of communication. For permanently estab- 
lished groups, however, language agreements seem to be essential 
to their survival. Probably the most dramatic destruction of a soci- 
ety ever reported was the punishment of the builders of the tower 
of Babel. These builders were threatening to invade the very hea- 
vens as long as they shared a language, but when no man could be 


1Leonard Bloomfield, Language (New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1933), p. 42 
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understood by his neighbor, chaos replaced society, and the invagion 
was postponed indefinitely. 

Each agreement to include an element of language requires the 
selection of an aspect of experience. At the same time, each inclusion 
is likely to require an exclusion also. These inclusions and exclusions 
lead to a particular structuring of the “real” and the “unreal.” That 
which is real may be that for which there is a symbol in language, 
and if there is no symbol, there may be no sense of reality. The soci- 
ety which shares a common language has agreed to look in particu- 
lar directions, to hear selected sounds, and to inhabit a linguistically 
delimited world. 

Language can exist only by virtue of social agreement, and as the 
individual becomes part of a society, language increasingly furnishes 
the content with which he thinks. The more of the language that is 
known to the individual, the greater is his thought potential, assum- 
ing other conditions to be equal. There is good reason to suppose 
that the best single index to individual intelligence is language 
knowledge. This is perhaps only another way of saying that he who 
participates most completely in his speech community is best able to 
grapple with the agreed-upon reality selected by the society. 

Societies seem to exclude consistently all those individuals who 
will not, cannot, or do not, participate in the speech community. 
Physically these individuals may be inside or outside the society, but 
in our own society the chief fault of our largest category of mental 
patients is that each has created his own language—and with it, his 
own world. The late George Kingsley Zipf pointed out that the 
neologist is crazy only if he refuses to explain, that is, to socialize, 
his meanings. If he explains his new words, he may be only a sports 
writer or a scholar, and not crazy at all. The vested interest that 
a speech community has in its language is so great that society can- 
not allow the individual a choice as to whether he will participate 
or not. Each new member must agree. 

Only a little child was able to report that the Emperor had on no 
clothes. And no doubt he outgrew this tendency. The whole process 
of initiating the individual into society, whether he be an adult or 
newly born, is an expression of society's demand that he shall see 
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what the society sees, name what the society names, and even acquire 
the society’s blind spots. In the United States members of the speech 
community can “‘see” neutrons or cosmic rays, but they cannot “‘see”’ 
susus or bailanes. 

Even the possibility that there is more to see than is dreamed of 
in the language brings alarm. Some years ago Professor Einstein 
and Dr. Rosen suggested that the most elementary charged particle 
has zero mass. Physicist Gordon F. Hull believed that if this theory 
entered physics, the subject would then be dealing with disembodied 
spirits. In another language such an idea would be no cause for 
concern. 

Although most of the world’s peoples today do not realize it, 
they all speak according to a standardized grammar and syntax. 
Relatively few speech communities have or have had their own gram- 
marians, but a standardized arrangement of speech components is 
found in the languages of even the most technologically primitive 
peoples. Many American citizens first learned that English syntax 
is not universal when they began to study Latin sentence structure, 
and others joined them in astonishment when introduced to German. 
English, Latin, and German all descend from the same far-off ances- 
tor. When completely unrelated languages are compared, it is some- 
times impossible even to determine what elements of the language 
are ‘‘words.” 

The people of a society who share a language not only have the 
content of their communicable thoughts limited by their language, 
but also have the order of arrangement of this content restricted 
by the need to think grammatically. Just as chemical elements will 
combine only in certain predictable ways, the parts of a given lan- 
guage must be combined in predictable ways. Logical thinking, then, 
may be essentially a matter of thinking grammatically in a particular 
language. The parts of the language may even be considered as so 
many links of a chain, which can be assembled only in a restricted 
number of ways. 

What, then, are the possibilities for genuine independent think- 
ing? If the building blocks are chunks of speech, whether vocal or 
sub-vocal, and the arrangement of the blocks must be grammatical, 
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how much independence is allowed the sane individual? From this 
point of view it may be said that if men, through the use of lan- 
guage, start with agreed-upon assumptions or definitions, and pro- 
ceed according to mutually acceptable rules of language toward the 
solution of a common problem, their solutions are likely to coincide. 
In similar fashion, two men may drive their automobiles separately 
from a given point south, along a specified highway for a stated 
number of miles, and both will stop at the same place. 

The life of every society, according to Ralph Linton, depends on 
its ability to develop preferential relationships within, and to dis- 
criminate against those without. Language contributes significantly 
to the development of these preferential relations. Even within a 
particular society which includes several variants, or several speech 
sub-communities, those who “belong” are distinguished from out- 
siders largely by language. In recent years jobs in government and 
industry have taken many specialists from university campuses, but 
many of these have made strenuous efforts to retain some connection 
with the university to avoid becoming language isolates, i.e., social 
isolates in the broad sense. At the simplest level this process of sepa- 
rating us sheep from those goats linguistically is illustrated by the 
sign and countersign of the military or the password of the lodge 
or fraternity. At another level ostracism may follow the public use 
of Anglo-Saxonisms rather than Latinisms. 

The survival of any society is both supported and threatened by 
the difficulties inherent in the effort to communicate beyond the 
boundaries of the speech community. The integrity of the society 
is supported by intranslatability. Success in translating from one 
speech community to another depends on common experience, and 
since communicable experience comes to be mediated by language, 
the difficulties mount. The English word ‘‘cow”’ can be translated 
into a number of Indian languages, but our cow will have the special 
connotations of stew, pot roasts, and filets. It would be as difficult 
for millions of Indians to knowingly retain a single bite of a beef- 


steak as for an Orthodox Jew to eat a pork chop. 


But there is a threat also based on deficiency of common experi- 
ence. This comes from the lack of shared experience between the 
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generations within a society. How does one translate depression 
for a contemporary American adolescent ? Many parents wonder if 
they can communicate anything to a contemporary American adoles- 
cent. Perhaps this failure is unusual in degree, but this difficulty is 
not unusual when two generations are involved. 

The homely little game called ‘‘Gossip,” in which a word or 
phrase becomes unrecognizable when whispered from one individual 
to another a dozen times, shows rather clearly what may happen to 
spoken language when ten or fifteen generations have passed. And 
even in the United States most language is spoken, not written. 

Language is vital to society in maintaining its organization. If 
every new generation were required to establish anew its social 
structure it would hardly have the time to support a leisure class. 
Just as every part of the physical environment which is agreed to be 
significant is linguistically recognized, every significant place (sta- 
tus) in the network of interpersonal relations is identified in the 
language. Many small, relatively stable societies are able to include 
all of these positions in their kinship terminology, like the Arunta 
of Australia with their more than four thousand kinship categories. 
Some larger societies supplement kinship with many other status 
groupings. In English, these places in the system of interpersonal 
relations are typically nouns. Examples are mother, president, cor- 
poral, and dean. To name these is to infer relationships that they 
have to socially relevant people and categories of people. 

Passing down these status names to rising generations makes for 
stability of a rather high order in any society, but again change takes 
its toll. Mothers are different in 1955, and, since 1953, even presi- 
dents are different, but both are more the same than they are 
different. 

There is one last question. Which language is best ? This question 
could not arise inside a speech community, but is a consequence of 
the appearance of alternatives—as are most such questions. It may 
not be a legitimate question as it stands. Probably any language 
could somehow cope with any situation, as the modern English- 
speaking physicist copes with the two aspects of light. Light is par- 
ticle or mass, and light is wave or vibration. Light is like a noun in 
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some of its properties, like a verb in others—so it is treated now as 
a noun, now as a verb. It is said that some of the Eskimo tongues 
have a word for such an impasse. 

Basic conditions for survival of a society are set by the biological 
nature of man and by the physical environment. Once the society has 
somehow met these conditions and placed its techniques in the lan- 
guage, its members have great freedom and show great versatility. 
Maize grows for the American Indian who places a sacrificial fish, 
with a ritualistic ceremony, in the hill with the grain, but it also 


grows for the modern farmer who unceremoniously dumps a little 


fertilizer on the ground. Since man’s days are few on the earth, he 
must reproduce. If certain basic conditions are met, he can believe 
in the stork in any language. 

Language is clearly social, and pervades and makes possible both 
the continuance and the continuity of human society. 





The Teacher as American 


By JAMES E. WARREN, JR. 


Well-known to readers of the QUARTERLY as a poet of distinction, James E. 
Warren, Jr., A.B. ’30, M.A.T.°41, is a devoted teacher of English in the 
high schools of Atlanta. Since 1951 he has been on the faculty of Brown 
High School. Early in the fall Alan Swallow, the Denver publisher, will 
bring out a volume of Mr. Warren’s essays on teaching problems, which we 
are privileged to preview by presenting the final chapter of the book. 


HE GOOD TEACHER is perhaps America’s most conscientious 
yb perion He is determined to hold valiantly only to those things 
which he considers worthy of himself and to offer to his students 
only what he feels will be worthy of America’s future. He has 
learned well in teacher-training classes to shun materials and meth- 
ods which smack of indoctrination and to train his students to be 
wary of all that they hear or read and of what they have accepted 
unquestioningly in the past. Feeling that this attitude is the life and 
breath of democracy but knowing that as an American teacher he 
must consider it his duty to present America to his classes for the 
magnificent thing he knows it to be in spite of its past mistakes and 
its present imperfections, he faces what sometimes appears to be 
a dilemma. 

What can he truthfully tell of America’s greatness? What facets 
of her greatness may he present unhesitatingly and honorably, know- 
ing that they should be accepted as bases for constructive judgment 
of what has all too loosely been called ‘‘Americanism,” and believing 
that our land has been founded upon social concepts which have re- 
mained indestructible to the present for our daily acceptance and use ? 

There are perhaps three tributes which he may make without 
question, which he may trust as above social or intellectual reproach, 
and which he as a torchbearer of truth not only may but should hand 
on to others. 


First, he may show the uniqueness of America. 
Men had for a long time felt democracy arriving. It had had its 
day of glory in ancient Greece. Christianity had set men to thinking 
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of a finer life, one of brotherhood and kindness. The superficial stu- 
dent of history will hear the names of tyrants, but the more scholarly 
researcher, bent upon understanding the human heart, will examine 
the letters and poetry of common but sensitive individuals who were 
long ago beginning to feel that greatness was not in palaces and 
chariots, nor upon pikes or banners, but in the minds of men. 

And a storm was gathering. 

The clock hand of history ticked through the Renaissance and an 
upsurge in the realization that man may live “the good life” of 
beauty and greater comfort. It swung through the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when leaders of thought felt they were at last in the Age of 
Man. Man was thinking for himself and of himself and others and 
was writing and speaking of his ancient problems as capable of solu- 
tion. And across the Atlantic a stage of continental dimensions was 
being set. 

Then the clock struck, and the storm broke. 

Rarely has history offered a stranger sight : men in velvet hats and 
with coonskin caps, from Potomac mansions and from mountain 
cabins, from Philadelphia shops and from the law offices of Boston, 
they marched awkwardly into war and Carolina swamps and Penn- 
sylvania snow, but marched with a deadly intent worthy of the rattle- 
snake whose likeness their banners bore. From the first there was 
something inevitable about it all, inevitable in spite of the half- 
heartedness of many and the faulty leadership of a few, of occa- 
sional poor fighting and persistent retreat, and of a despair that 
always threatened. 


When news of our plight at Valley Forge reached Benjamin 


Franklin in faraway Paris and his French friends gathered about to 
express concern that the revolution seemed to be finished, the stout 
old democrat shook his head and protested, ‘Non! Ca ira! Ca ira!” 
(No! It will go! It will go!) Others, too, had begun to realize that 
a shot for freedom had been “heard round the world.’ When at last 
victory came, a London minister was to describe our independence 
as the greatest forward step since the advent of Christianity; and 
all nations, sensing that mankind was getting a “second chance,” 
were to become full of watchers, waiting to exclaim: 
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O brave new world 
That has such people in it! 


Yes, even the most scrupulous and unemotional historian must 
admit that there has been something almost Messianic about Amer- 
ica and its part in the pageant of the centuries. The American teacher 
need have no hesitancy in confessing the unique thing of which he 
is a part. 

Second, he may declare the opportunities of America. 


In a poem, ‘Why I Am a Liberal,”’ Robert Browning reasoned, 


But little do or can the best of us: 
That little is achieved through Liberty. 


A teacher will echo the claim that the average person is not greatly 
gifted in areas or to extents that denote the genius or even the tal- 
ented, but no one knows better than the teacher the enormous and 
terrifying waste of human material. Only in great liberty of choice 
and abundance of opportunity, he soon finds, can the personality find 
room to grow. He has seen the bright mind turned away from ac- 
complishment repeatedly—turned away by lack of incentive and edu- 
cational ambition or encouragement by home and community. But 


rarely has the schoolman seen a student suffer from lack of opportu- 


nity—from lack of financial aid in attending school, or variety of 


courses or types of training, or encouragement from school personnel. 

Any American teacher must inevitably feel the truth: that the 
American school, with its present philosophy and physical resources, 
represents the focal point of our world and of the ages. He moves 
his arm, and continents unroll upon the wall. He opens books upon 
his desk, and the beauties of literature, the wonders of science, the 
color of history, and all of the best of civilization is laid bare. Down 
the hall are music and art and more books. The commercial classes 
and those in manual arts are windows opening upon the panorama 
of America’s business and industrial life. Upon the school yard, the 
band, the military unit, the physical education classes move to the 
rhythm of eager bodies. A myriad of student organizations await 
the interested, and a student government offers an early training 
ground in self-government. The radio, the motion picture, and more 
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recently the television have become daily resource material along 


with the offerings of publishers who are constantly producing more 
beautiful and fascinating textbooks that provide a greater range of 
intellectual experiences. Civic and business groups continually extend 
encouragement through prize contests and scholarships. Even the 
most weary and underpaid teacher, aware of a rather bewildering 
multiplicity of choices that confront the student, and occasionally 
doubtful of the worth of some of the offerings, still must testify to 
the marvelous opportunities of that modern miracle of sincerity— 
the American classroom. 

And he must recognize that the American school is America’s 
society in miniature. If the school has a passion for offering its mem- 
bers all that can be made available, our society is as eagerly doing 
the same. The administration of either may be faulty, the reception 
unintelligent and unappreciative, and the methods of presentation 
and acceptance be seemingly opposed to all democratic procedure. 
But the spirit of opportunity remains inviolable, and the cornucopia 
is being constantly tilted for the eager. The greatest opportunity of 
all, then, becomes increasingly obvious: the opportunity to perfect 
the workings of democracy toward both the immediate and the long- 
range welfare of the individual and the group. 

Toward this, toward training in moral and social responsibility 
for their part in democracy, and toward an undying realization of 
the physical, the intellectual, and the moral wealth available to our 
citizens, all of the efforts of the American teacher may be honestly 
directed. 

Third, he may practice in the classroom what he feels is American. 

He must be a scholar of democracy. Its history and its psychol- 
ogy, its strengths and its weaknesses, its literature and its heroes, 
its possibilities and its privileges—all these are matters for daily 
thought and perpetual study. Democracy’s core, molded of a belief 
in God, of the importance of man, and of the essential freedoms of 
worship and of speech, should be the core of his own faith, a faith 
tested through study and personal observation. A philosophy so cen- 
tered and so anchored may like our Constitution yet be flexible and 
adaptable enough to meet sudden emergencies or slowly changing 
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social conditions. It will not, moreover, be disturbed by every politi- 
cal slogan, influenced unduly by the latest best seller on how to live 
or how to believe, put uncritically to shame by a recent article or 
workshop or curriculum, or abandoned as untenable in the face of 
local and temporary disinterest or even hostility. 

His classroom attitude should demonstrate a certainty of posi- 
tion, an acceptance of his own leadership, and a positive desire for 
his students to be guided intelligently into developing whatever lead- 
ership they are capable of. Pedagogical catch-words such as “‘teach- 
er-dominated class” or “‘authoritarian rule” should not frighten him. 
He probably believes with Jefferson that the best government is the 
one which governs least, and as a democrat he will be hesitant to 
assume too much control over another personality. But he holds 
firmly to the belief that democratic leadership as a privilege and a 
responsibility must be the reward of training, maturity, and charac- 
ter and that its success is dependent upon intelligent following. He 
does not accept the childish belief that whatever originates with the 
students is democratic but whatever comes from the teacher is dicta- 
torial. His philosophy of conduct is sufficiently eclectic to practice 
teacher-pupil planning when the pupil is capable of making a contri- 
bution and to plan and assign as positively when he alone is the 
authority. 

His concern, then, is with excellence. He will not indulge in the 
false psychology of the importance of a feeling of security at all 
times. He knows and will teach, rather, the truth that our fore- 


fathers knew so well: that security is in the goal, not in the striving. 


To help in this striving he must remember that as society is con- 
stantly changing and demands constantly shifting viewpoints in legis- 
lation, human personality also grows and demands changing con- 
cepts, both society and the individual, however, maintaining in their 
very fiber some unchanging element of good without which goals 
become contemptible and the striving meaningless. 

The American teacher’s job is a difficult one. It will take courage 
to confront society and the individual with an insistence that they 
assume the position of intelligent beings in a free nation and wear 
proudly the signs of manhood. He will find it easier to permit them 
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an indulgence in that moral and intellectual mediocrity masked clev- 


erly and dangerously under the title of ‘Shuman nature” and to let 


them become careless of their standards and of their leaders. But 
when he remembers the mission of America, the opportunities she 
showers upon the willing, and his own chance to make all this clearer 
to his students, he will not feel alone, for he will hear behind him 
always the angry marching of many feet and feel the prayers that 
have gone up to a God who not only “presides over the destinies of 
nations” but whose eye is forever watchful of sparrows. 





Some Early Georgia Maps 


By JAMes G. LESTER 


Geology is not to be widely separated from geography, nor is geography to be 
altogether divorced from history. Emory’s Professor of Geology has found 
the search for and study of old maps of Georgia a fascinating avocation. 


a 


HE TITLE of this article may be misleading, for actually most 
‘La the plates shown do not directly delineate Georgia as we 
know it today, but do show a certain evolution of a relatively small 
part of our nation from the vast expanse of the southeastern part 
of North America. Georgia’s present shape, its boundaries, its area, 
and its divisions, established by political agencies, represent many 
and devious stages. The history of the settlement of Georgia, its 
establishment as a colony and as a state of our nation, is not the 
province of this article. We are primarily interested in a few early 
maps of the section and the changes which took place in those maps 
as more and more information was obtained by exploration to the 
end that physical boundaries of modern-day Georgia were evolved. 

The earliest map is by C. Wytfliet dated 1597. The title is ““Flor- 
ida et Apalche.”’ There is no scale of miles on the map but there are 
latitude (very accurate) and longitude. 

The longitude is probably correct also, but it seems to have been 
reckoned from a point about 20 degrees east of Greenwich and from 
that point it was calculated eastward. The 0° point in Wytfliet’s 
calculations may have been in his home town. 

The map shows many physiographic features that are both inter- 
esting and inaccurate. One of the most prominent is the astamosing 
drainage system of the interior of the United States. The Rio de 
Santo Spirito [ Mississippi] and its interlocking tributaries of the 
R. de Cammerat [Alabama] and the unnamed upper reaches must 
have been drawn from poorly understood directions by the Indians 
and misinterpretations of their language. 

The distribution of mountains is widespread and, in general, is 


good with the exception of the cluster near Illinois and those in 
Florida. 
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Since most of the mapping started at the coast, it is surprising that 
the Gulf and Atlantic shores are no more accurate than they are. 


And yet, judging by names such as Rio de Piscatores, Rio de Gi- 
gantes, Rio de Flores, and Rio de Palmas, the explorers must have 
visited these places for them to have such descriptive names. On the 
other hand it seems unbelievable that the deltas of the Mississippi 
(called R. de S. Spirito by Wytfliet) could have been missed or 
ignored. 

The islands along the Atlantic Coast of Georgia seem to have 
been ignored, and no resemblance to modern stream patterns of 
those streams emptying into the Atlantic exists. 

Towns or missions were well-dispersed over the southern part of 
the continent but only a few seem to have been located on the banks 
of the larger streams. It is strange that St. Augustine, founded in 
1565, does not appear. 

The second map is by Guilliaume de I'Isle and bears the date 
1701. Its title is “Carte des environs du Missisipi” but it includes a 
large portion of the United States. In the 104 years since Wytfliet’s 
map many more details were added, particularly in the Gulf of 
Mexico, along the Atlantic Coast, and in the drainage patterns of 
the major streams. The Mississippi-Missouri-Ohio system is very 
well indicated as is the Riviere l’erte, or our Rio Grande. The Riviere 
Rouge rises in a large lake which on the original map bears this no- 
tation, ‘Grande lac ou les sauvages ne navigent point parceque la 
leine y este trop grosse.”” In Georgia the Apalachicola [ Chattahoo- 
chee | rises also in a lake instead of ‘the hills of Habersham.” 

Carolina is indicated, as well as the peninsula of Florida with 
Cape Canaveral, the Marquesas Keys, Key Largo, the Bahama 
Channel, and the city of St. Augustine. 

The delta of the Mississippi together with Lakes Maurepas and 
Pontchartrain, and the Chandeleur Islands are plainly indicated. 

Perhaps the greatest discrepancy in this map is the extent of the 
Appalachian Mountains, which are brought southward almost to 
central Florida. 

The third map bears this notation: “This chart was transmitted 
by Col. Bull (President and Commander in Chief of South Caro- 
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Southeastern North America, 
showing the position of the 
Colony of Georgia in 1738 
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lina) with his Representation to the Board of Trade, dated the 25th 
of May, 1738.” This map is limited to the southeastern part of 
North America and has the Colony of Georgia indicated roughly. 


The drainage systems of the major streams are becoming more 
stabilized and their entrants into the Gulf and Atlantic seem to be 
positionally essentially correct. Even the St. Johns River of Florida 
is so shown as to indicate its geologic origin by solution. However, 
the fragmentation of Florida by rivers and channels must have been 
the result of hearsay or imagination. At the same time the general 
outline of the Florida peninsula is good. 

Forts, or fortified towns, are indicated on the tracing by asterisks. 
Only a few of them bore names. 

It is, perhaps, significant that all of the Indian villages indicated 
on de I'Jsle’s map and the missions on Wytfliet do not appear on 
Bull’s map, particularly since Bull’s map was made primarily to 
show the Indian populations and land holdings. 

There are notes on the original map, but the reduction would 
have made them illegible; so for convenience the notes have been 
indicated by encircled numerals: 


Note 1. ‘Flint battle in 1702 where 600 Spanish Indians were killed 
and taken by the Carolinians.” 


Note 2. “15th January 1703 was a battle fought between the Caro- 
linians commanded by Col. Moore and the Spaniards and 
Indians commanded by Don Juan Mexia, Govr. of Apa- 
lachee wherein 800 Spaniards and Indians were killed and 
taken ye said Mexia the whole country submitted and 1400 
Apalachee Indians were removed and settled at Savannah 
Town under ye English.” 


“In 1716 Ochesse Creek Indians with ye Cowetas, Savan- 
nahs, Hogoleegees, Oconees, and several remnants of other 
small tribes removed to this river [Chattahoochee]. They 
are now at peace with us but suffer the French as well as us 
to trade with them. They are in all about 1000 men. The 
most military Indians in these parts.” 
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Note 4. “A French fort at the Halbamous [Alabama] built in 1715 
called Nasthabanse where an English factory had been for 
28 years before.” 


The last map shown, “The State of Georgia,” drawn by John 
Dalton in 1814, shows the present-day boundaries. Actually the 
Georgia colony shrank from the Mississippi River eastward to the 
Chattahoochee and southward from about middle Virginia to the 
present Tennessee line. 

On Dalton’s map we find thirty-six counties. Their location along 
the Atlantic Coast and up the Savannah River is significant and un- 
derstandable in the light of Oglethorpe’s settlement at Savannah in 
1732. However, there are several discrepancies on this map, such 
as the large swamp which forms the headwater of the Great Satilla 
River and supplies a tributary of the Flint River; the Altamaha 
River does not seem to be formed by the confluence of the Ocmulgee 
and the Oconee but by a junction of the Ocmulgee and an unnamed 
stream. 

Lookout and Pigeon Mountains are shown, as is the Blue Ridge 
Front, and the foothills on the Gainesville and Atlanta Plateaus. 

This map also has two longitude notations, one west of Philadel- 
phia on the north margin and one west of Greenwich on the south 
margin. The scale of miles is about forty-six miles to the inch. 

Some peculiar spelling of names is seen such as, Oquafanoka 
Swamp, Ockmulgee River, Chata Uchee River. Also notice that the 
Florida boundary is indicated as the “South Boundary of the United 
States.” 

The names of the “Golden Isles of Georgia’ seem to have re- 
mained unchanged for the past 150 years or more. 
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Marivaux and the Human Heart 


By Oscar A. HAac 


Oscar A. Haac, A.B. (Yale) ’39, M.A. (Yale) ’42, Ph.D. (Yale) ’48, Doctor 
of the University of Paris, 48, came to Emory as Associate Professor of 
Romance Languages in Fall 1954 from Pennsylvania State University. 


HE MODERN rediscovery of an author like Marivaux is an excit- 
fg experience and a key to the literary temper of our genera- 
tion. For almost two centuries the passionate oratory of Voltaire’s 
plays, with their sweeping moralistic overtones, aroused far greater 
enthusiasm, but today the subtle and brilliant comedies of Marivaux 
(1688-1763), in the spirit of the Parisian salon society of the pre- 
revolutionary era, are produced more frequently on the French stage 
than the works of any other author of the century, including Beau- 
marchais. In the repertoire of the Comédie Francaise he yields only 
to Moliére, the patron saint of the company, to Racine and to Cor- 
neille. Recently in New York the Comédie Francaise played Arlequin 
poli par l'amour, and a few years ago Jean Louis Barrault produced 
Les fausses confidances during his brief visit. J. M. Barrie’s The 
Admirable Crichton, the baroque theater of Giraudoux, the “pieces 
brillantes” of Jean Anouilh, especially La répétition, bear witness to 
Marivaux’s growing influence. Jean Louis Barrault, in Ma troupe et 
ses acteurs, recognizes him as his most important model after Mo- 
liére as the master of dialogue. 

Most of Marivaux’ comedies were written for Luigi Riccoboni 
and his Comédie Italienne. This troupe was continuing an old Italian 
tradition in which each actor represented a stock character and im- 
provised his speeches during the performance. Riccoboni took the 
part of the principal lover (Lélio), the leading lady was first his 
wife, later the younger Silvia Benozzi for whom Marivaux created 
his major parts. Among the supporting cast Arlequin was most col- 
orful, traditionally naive, clever, and funny. Riccoboni drew his 
plots from many sources; some were based on Italian adaptations of 
Spanish plays. He was a man of wide interests and one of the first 
in France to express his admiration for Shakespeare. 
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Marivaux adapted himself admirably to this milieu. His charac- 
ters bear the standard Italian names or their French equivalents; 
his subject matter was similar to the standard plots. This was essen- 
tial, since the Comédie Italienne welcomed his plays less for their 
quality, which remained often unappreciated (Riccoboni pays no 
tribute to Marivaux in his writings), but because they helped to re- 
capture an audience unfamiliar with the Italian medium and rapidly 
losing interest. 

A review of Marivaux’ sources from Moliére to current novels 
and Riccoboni’s repertoire would show that he invented neither plots 
nor characters. His originality lies in the dialogue, that is, in his 
style, and in his subtle manner of uncovering ideas and feelings. 
Unlike Voltaire he formulates neither maxims nor slogans. His char- 
acters are not generalized or abstract symbols, but dramatically 
express their subjective experiences. Lélio and Arlequin have become 
highly individual and sensitive. We shall examine this technique in 
some of the plays and novels. 

Arlequin poli par amour (1720) is his first major achievement 
on the stage. It is a fantasy about an inexperienced but most attrac- 
tive Arlequin, loved by a fairy queen who would like to bring him 
under her power. As soon as Arlequin sees the young shepherdess, 
Silvia, he is completely overcome. His new love renders him resource- 
ful enough to seize the queen’s magic wand and render her impotent. 
We witness “the surprising results of sympathy”’ (the subtitle of an 
early novel), for, in direct contrast to what we often hear about the 
“age of reason,” the French eighteenth century recognized the power 
of emotion, the primacy of feeling over intellect. Marivaux does not 
disdain reason. He looks upon it as an ideal which we must super- 
impose on our emotions to become fit for civilized society. As he put 
it in L’ile de la raison: “Love is natural and necessary, only we must 
regulate its violence.’’ Love is all-powerful and will excuse even 
wilful deceit in Les fausses confidances, one of his best plays. Do- 
rante is so sincere and touching that Araminte must forgive that her 


affection was won through the tricks of Dubois, a crafty servant and 


forerunner of Figaro. 


The charm of sincere love is so invincible that it triumphs over 
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the plans of a fairy queen and, with even greater ease, over the sys- 
tems of philosophers. The pedant Hortensius in La seconde surprise 
de l’amour cannot even retain the attention of the Marquise who has 


resolved to follow him and give up the ways of love; Hermocrate in 
Le triomphe de l’amour is outwitted and doubly shamed when he 
falls in love and then sees his pupil, whom he tried to protect from 


such passions, marry this very girl. Marivaux’ opposition to the 
party of the Philosophes seems to combine with his youthful antago- 
nism toward the Ancients in the battle of the books. The Philosophe 
in L’ile de la raison is least capable of insight of all the shipwrecked 
Europeans on an imaginary island, inspired by Gulliver’s Travels, 
while his companions are subtly and humorously introduced to wis- 
dom, or rather, come to know themselves. 


In La surprise de l'amour (1722) Lélio and a Comtesse, both 
disappointed in love, have forsworn it for ever. Marivaux shows 
how foolish such a resolution is in the case of young, attractive people 
nowhere near fifty, the age for retiring to convents and for affected 
piety. Lélio and the Comtesse gradually realize that they love each 
other, though they are unwilling to admit it even to themselves. 
They spend much time discussing the marriage of two tenant farm- 
ers. It provides the pretext for frequent meetings, since they dare 
not mention what is really on their minds. Here Marivaux shows his 
mastery of dramatic dialogue, or of silence and unexpressed feelings. 
His lines take on their full meaning only in context. Even the prov- 
erbs quoted by Arlequin, e.g., ‘the scalded cat fears water,” are 
meant as individual reactions, often amusing and grotesque. Mari- 
vaux observes man and his motives like La Fontaine and La Roche- 
foucauld, but he replaces the generalized conclusions of their Fables 
and Maximes by subtle dialogue which implies more than is said. It 
is an excellent method of character analysis on the stage, and a good 
comic device, since it gives the spectator the joy of knowing more 
than the characters of the play. These, in turn, take on a new individ- 
uality. Unlike the earlier followers of Moliére, he does not merely 
present human types. He does not portray the “chevalier a la mode,” 
like Dancourt, the ‘‘joueur,” like Regnard, the ‘‘méchant”’ of Gres- 
set. He wants a particular “surprise de l'amour,” distinct from the 
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“seconde surprise de l'amour” (1727) and from analogous situa- 
tions in Les serments indiscrets (1734). All these plays deal with 
persons who are in love but do not express it. However, what mat- 
ters is not this common theme but the particular ‘“‘chaos de sensa- 
tions” produced in each situation. In La surprise, Lélio seeks soli- 
tude to escape future disillusionment, in La Seconde surprise a mar- 
quise is equally disillusioned, but the tone is more serious and senti- 
mental, and the pedant Hortensius adds other conflicts and over- 
tones. Both of these plays portray people ignorant of their growing 
passion, while Les serments indiscrets show us Damis and Lucile 
consciously in love, but pledged not to show it, though they cannot 
keep their word, and this, according to Marivaux’ preface, “is an- 
other kind of situation entirely unrelated to that of the lovers in 
La surprise de amour.” He may be overemphasizing the difference 
to defend a rather poor play against its harsh critics, but he is justly 
proud of having portrayed a variety of emotions, all part of his 
analysis, his “science of the human heart.” 


This concept is developed in one of his addresses to the French 
Academy. He complains that this “science” is unjustly neglected and 
insufhiciently honored because it is so accessible and obvious. He 
clearly states his epicurean principles, evident in his other works, 
when he maintains that we are stimulated to learn certain things or 
to follow principles by the rewards accorded to such behavior by our 
society, and by the natural joy they procure. He implies that treatises 
of morality are boring and ineffectual, but recognizes that the need 
for human understanding and for understanding man is the ultimate 
inspiration of his theater, as it was that of Corneille and Racine. 
Marivaux’ contribution to psychological analysis is considerable and 
his theoretical pronouncements to the Academy are too little known. 

Let us return once more to La surprise de l’amour. Lélio forms a 
striking contrast with his servant, Arlequin. When Lélio proclaims 
that thinking of women and their deceits is enough to confirm him in 


his desire to forsake them, Arlequin cannot help replying: ‘Imagine, 
such thoughts have the opposite effect on me. It is precisely when I 
think of them that my resistance wavers.”’ Even the birds making 
love in the trees disturb poor Arlequin, who would like to think like 
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his master. Marivaux’ servants are close to nature; this fact makes 
them into tools of three basic wants, food, money, and love, but at 
the same time enables them to admit what their masters try to con- 
ceal to others and to themselves. Thus the servants add not only 
comic relief after the sentimental meanderings of their masters, but 
perceive their masters’ problems and point to their solution. The 
parallel between master and servant becomes even stronger because 
they generally love and marry in the same house; the servant mar- 
ries the maid of his master’s bride. This convention can be found 
also in Moliére, for instance in the Bourgeois gentilhomme. Mari- 
vaux’ original contribution is to have analyzed love on two levels 
and to have portrayed one as the mirror or parody of the other. He 
has given the theme of Don Quijote and Sancho new life on the 
stage. This technique, adopted by Lessing in Minna von Barnhelm, 
is an excellent means of orienting the spectator and leading him to 
understand more about the hero and heroine than they do them- 
selves. He can derive from the grotesque ramblings of the servants 
what their masters are unwilling or unable to admit. We might call 
it a technique of defining characters simultaneously by analogy and 
contrast. 

A superior illustration of the parallel between servants and mas- 
ters is Le jeu de l'amour et du hasard (1730), Marivaux’ most 
famous play. Two young people, who have not met but whose mar- 
riage has been arranged by their parents, each decide to exchange 
roles with a servant in order to observe and judge the proposed 
partner objectively. The two couples fall in love, as they should, 
even in disguise. The servants naturally admit their love long before 
their masters. There is an admirable contrast, and analogy, between 
the two “‘crystallizations of love,” to use Stendhal’s term, and also 
between the ways in which the disguises are uncovered. Silvia is close 
to despair when Dorante tells her who he is. This revelation does 
not make her reveal who she is; she pushes Dorante on to declare 
himself in spite of what seem inescapable class differences; she forces 
him to make an almost tragic and heroic decision. Only then does she 
explain. Compare this dramatic sequence with the burlesque declara- 
tion of Arlequin that, instead of being “captain,” he is only the “‘sol- 
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dier in his master’s dressing room,” whereupon Lisette admits to an 
equivalent rank of “hairdresser of Madame.” Each time aspects of 
pride and self-respect, love and need for affection, are brought out 
in different light. The picture and its image supplement each other. 

When Silvia finds that she loves Dorante, not his servant, she 
states, ‘It was indeed important that he be Dorante,” and also, 
“Now I understand my heart.” The implication is that she could not 
really have fallen in love with a person whose thoughts were servile 
or uncouth. Marivaux does not establish social barriers, but recog- 
nizes a hierarchy of sensitive and noble souls. This can also be seen 
in La double inconstance (1723), where the couple, Silvia-Arlequin, 
is broken up by the prince, carefully disguised so as to conquer by 
merit alone. While he sends Flaminia to capture the heart of Arle- 
quin, which is done by a show of friendliness and a magnificent meal, 
the prince can prove to Silvia that she needs a lover as tender and 
sensitive as she is herself, and not a glutton like Arlequin. 


The social problems here implied appear frequently. Just as the 
prince does not hesitate to marry Silvia, a simple girl from his 
estates, Le préjugé vaincu shows how the, aristocratic Angélique 
finally overcomes her “prejudice” against marrying a worthy bour- 
geois. In Marivaux’ novels, Marianne, a foundling, and Jacob, a 
simple peasant, frequent circles far above their condition. The island 
plays, L’ile des esclaves and L’ile de la raison, show servants under- 
taking the reform of their masters, though in the spirit of helpful- 
ness and love. Frank and unrestrained as always, these servants can 
direct those whose very complexity makes it hard for them to change. 
There is always hope that faults can be mended. In Le petit-maitre 
corrigé, a social butterfly is successfully taught the true value of sen- 
timent and love. Marivaux is no revolutionary; he is too kindhearted 
to assume that violence can ever be justified; he is too much of a 
dramatist and novelist to lose himself in social theory. He does not 
appear, therefore, as a major social thinker, but his keen “‘sensibil- 
ity” makes him remarkably aware of these problems. 

We have barely sketched the multiple facade of Marivaux’ bril- 
liant plays; we must not forget his novels, particularly Marianne 
and Le paysan parvenu. Only once, in Manon Lescaut, did the Abbé 
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Prévost surpass or even equal them, while Marivaux’ other impor- 
tant contemporary, Samuel Richardson, never composed as incisive 
and readable a novel. Marivaux’ masterful analysis of character and 
human motives was essential to the development of the novel and 
without Marianne and Jacob in the Paysan parvenu, Fielding’s Jo- 
seph Andrews and Tom Jones would not have been written. Mari- 
vaux’ inspiration can be traced to multiple sources from Cervantes 
to the Arabian Nights, from the Astrée to novels of fashionable 
society and others of burlesque realism, above all these in the pica- 
resque tradition from which neither Marianne nor Jacob have en- 
tirely emerged. The art of the literary portrait, developed by La 
Bruyére and in the Spectator of Steele and Addison (cf. Marivaux’ 
Spectateur francais), is equally essential. But no one had perfected 
the study of feelings and motives like Marivaux, for whom, as later 
for Stendhal, the incident, the detailed sketch, the psychological 
moment are the centers of interest. ‘ 


The form of his novels, especially of Marianne, is indeed imper- 
féct. Marianne consists essentially of two stories, first, the autobi- 
ography of a foundling girl who gains acceptance in Paris, outwits a 
seducer, Climal, and gains the right to marry his nephew, Valville; 
Marivaux’ theory that satisfied love is dull ang quickly tires is the 
unsatisfactory link to the second part, in which she has been aban- 
doned and must decide whether to withdraw to a convent. The novel 
breaks off as she listens to the autobiography of a nun which was, 
no doubt, to prove that convents are not for attractive young girls 
like Marianne. The progress of Jacob in Le paysan parvenu is far 
more satisfactory and less burdened by “reflections,” which make 
parts of Marianne resemble a courtesy book, though an unusually 
amusing one. Jacob arrives in Paris as a naive Arlequin, rises from 
servant status to that of companion, assumes the name of Monsieur 
de la Vallée and marries his mistress, an elderly dévote. There is no 
doubt as to his future successes, since he does not let the passion of 
his elderly partner stand in the way of liaisons with other influential 
matrons. 

Jacob and Marianne are candid and sincere. They get ahead be- 
cause they are so likable. It seems to be the irony of their fate, and 
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of Marivaux, that they advance most quickly after giving up bright 
fortunes for the sake of virtue. Marianne won the protection of two 
kind ladies, Mme. de Miran and Mme. Dorsin (presumably portraits 
of Mme. de Lambert and Mme. de Tencin), whose touching kind- 
ness is admirably described. Jacob met Mlle. de Habert, his future 
wife, after refusing an arrangement with his master, who would have 
him marry a maid, Geneviéve, to cover up his own relations with 
her. This interplay of natural goodness and all the devices of self- 
interest, opportunism, and self-indulgence, leads to some of the most 
memorable and humorous situations, as when Marianne, unwilling 
to permit herself certain liberties and fully conscious that society 
ostracizes girls who have committed a “‘fault,” is delighted to have 
Valville admire her pretty foot, since an accident forced her to show 
it and since she cannot be reproached for this means of increasing 
his affection. A similar scene shows Climal trying to put his proposi- 
tion politely to Marianne, who wants to misunderstand and profit 
from his support as long as decency will allow. We should add that 
she rejects his presents resolutely when it has become impossible to 
continue this game innocently. Analogous situations occur in the 
Paysan parvenu. They illustrate the naive affection, but also the 
sensuality and opportunism inherent in Jacob’s marriage. The prob- 
lems of moral conduct are basic to all of Marivaux’ work, and there 
are few pages without some reference—idealistic, sarcastic, or just 
funny—to aspects of “honnéteté.”’ 


While the novel provides a freer medium than the theater, and 
includes themes and comment well beyond the scope of the plays, 
there are distinct limits to Marivaux’ concerns. This is true for all 
authors, and it could be shown that even classical French tragedy 
stayed within equally narrow bounds and that there, as in Marivaux, 
the universal theme of love is always in the foreground. It is unfair 
to require that he portray problems of subsequent and infinitely more 
disturbing periods. Choderlos de Laclos is unjust when he comments 
that Marivaux intimately knows the outer layers of the human heart, 
but nothing of its inner folds. It is quite true that the satanic element 
is not developed in the lighthearted eighteenth-century salons, and 
that the perversity of Laclos’ ambitious characters, Mme. de Mer- 
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tueil and Valmont, was not a literary subject in Marivaux’ day. Let 
us note that he is enough of a rationalist to endow Marianne and 
Jacob with a degree of self-control of which none of the victims of 
Mme. de Mertueil and Valmont are capable in Les liaisons dan- 
gereuses, 


Marivaux belongs to his period. It could, however, easily be shown 
that he manifests a considerable range of interests, and that the very 


moderation in his tone makes possible the modulated analysis that 
constitutes his greatest merit. Marivaux cultivated the art of finding 
“the fitting word.” His préciosité is intentional. Just as he believed 
that reason must guide us in expressing our emotions, he felt the 
need for a polite and cultured tone. He was aware of unpleasant 
truths and basic drives. These dominate his servant characters and 
are all too evident in their masters. Yet his “marivaudage,” which in 
the Petit Larousse is so unjustly qualified as affected, unnatural, and 
precious language, presents the medium in which the subtle shadings 
of the “science of the human heart” can be developed. Marivaux’ 
style creates not merely a poetic illusion but implies that ever-present 
search for truth and for its adequate expression which, as Marivaux 
himself put it, is the qualifying mark of all great literature. 





Paul Tillich: An Introduction 
to his Thought 


By Jack BoozeER 


Paul Tillich has been styled “the theologian’s theologian.” Jack Boozer, Assist- 
ant Professor of Bible, first became interested in this religious thinker as the 
subject of his Boston University Ph.D. dissertation. 


— MOST SEARCHING attempt among Protestant scholars today 
to construct a systematic theology in relation to philosophy is 
being made by Paul Tillich. Tillich has contributed a large measure 
of the substance of the contemporary theological discussion, a discus- 
sion which is engaging people in increasing numbers. Theology is 
popular talk, perhaps as much in spite of as because of the populari- 
zation of theology by magazines and journals. During the last five 
years Protestant thinkers have felt an obligation to look into Til- 
lich’s interpretation of a topic before declaring themselves. This is 
not to say that there is a Tillich cult to threacen Christianity today. 
It rather is to indicate the breadth and depth of Tillich’s mind, that 
on most topics of Christian theology he has said something impor- 
tant enough for others to take into account. 

As early as 1938, Georgia Harkness wrote an elaborate appraisal 


of Tillich: 
What A. N. Whitehead is to American philosophy Paul Tillich 


is to American theology. Both are men of massive intellect, 
steeped in Old World culture and saturated with history. Both 
came to America after they had made significant and highly 
original contributions to thought in their own countries. Both 
have a grasp of factual knowledge and of the interrelatedness 
of ideas which staggers and at the same time fascinates the 
American student.! 


The capacity to stagger yet fascinate was noted also by Paul Leh- 
mann in 1948: 


We have long known, and we have been alternately amazed 
and dismayed by the discernment and precision of this mind. 


\Christendom, Volume III (1938), p. 508. 
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We have been amazed because no problem of human thought 
and experience seems to escape the penetration and freshness 
of his analysis. We have been dismayed because the distillation 
of his thought is so concentrated and so diverse that we are 
never sure that we quite understand him and are always sure 
that we are under obligation to try to understand him lest we 
be greatly deprived.? 
T. M. Greene said of Volume I of Tillich’s Systematic Theology: 
“I know of no contemporary theological volume more worthy of ... 
study or more rewarding.” And George F. Thomas writes of the 
Systematic Theology: “I strongly suspect that his two-volume work 
will be regarded as the greatest systematic theology from the apolo- 
getic point of view in our generation.’ 

Born into the home of a Prussian Lutheran minister in 1886, Paul 
Tillich moved with his family to several parishes before 1900, when 
the Tillich family made what was for Paul a momentous move to 
Berlin. Romantic and theological influences through Schelling, Schlei- 
ermacher, and Otto were encouraged by Tillich’s sensitive and lib- 
eral mother and by his austere and conservative father. Study in 
theology was undertaken at Berlin, Tubingen, and Halle. He re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at Breslau in 1911, and 
in 1912 was ordained in the Evangelical Lutheran Church. By this 
time in his life, the main position of Tillich’s interpretation was 
established. He could not take sides in the “humanistic Gymnasium” 
between the humanistic and the religious traditions. There was too 
much of truth in both, and there was some error in each. Following 
Kant and Hegel, Tillich adopted the way of synthesis, of correla- 
tion, which is not only a way of talking about things, but is also the 
way ultimate reality can be understood. Entrance into World War I 
as a chaplain ended the first period of Tillich’s life, the period of 
preparation. 


Tillich became a lecturer in theology at the University of Berlin 
in 1919, a professor of theology at Marburg in 1924. At Marburg 
he began work on his Systematic Theology, but this tremendous 


2In a review of The Protestant Era, Union Seminary Quarterly Review, Volume IV 
(1949), p. 35. 


3In a review of Systematic Theology, Religion in Life, Volume XXI (1951-52), p. 39. 
4In The Theology of Paul Tillich, edited by C. W. Kegley and R. W. Bretall, p. 105. 
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work was not to be published until 1951, and only Volume I then. 
After short stays of teaching at Dresden and Leipzig, Tillich became 
Professor of Philosophy at Frankfurt in 1929. The clarity, reason, 
and decision in Tillich’s position made it impossible for him to teach 
under the Nazi regime. When Hitler became chancellor in 1933, 
therefore, Tillich was dismissed from the professorship at Frank- 
furt, and he with his family came to America. During the years 
1919-1933, the second period of his life, Tillich was active as an 
essayist and lecturer, probing at the various implications of the 
method of synthesis which he had already adopted. The main lines 
of his thought were taking form in articles and essays, available in 
English in The Interpretation of History and The Protestant Era. 

The third period of Tillich’s life includes the years between 1933 
and the present, these years being spent in America. Largely under 
the influence of Reinhold Niebuhr, Tillich was invited to join the 
faculty of Union Theological Seminary in New York shortly after 
he was dismissed from Frankfurt. As Professor of Philosophical 
Theology at Union Seminary, Tillich has challenged the self-sufh- 
ciency of social, political, and theological orthodoxy. He has driven 
his hearers and readers to a kind of searching despair by his agree- 
ing with some aspects of nearly every tradition—orthodoxy, human- 
ism, naturalism, personalism, existentialism, rationalism, socialism 
—and by his full agreement with no tradition. His standing “‘on the 
boundary” has become more clear to his American readers with the 
publication of The Shaking of the Foundations in 1948, the System- 
atic Theology in 1951, The Courage To Be in 1952, Love, Power 
and Justice in 1954, and The New Being and Biblical Religion and 
the Search for Ultimate Reality in 1955. Those who have followed 
Tillich’s thought are eager for the publication of Volume II of the 
Systematic Theology. 

Upon his retirement from Union Seminary in 1955, Tillich be- 


came University Professor at Harvard University. In that position 


Tillich is continuing to influence and stimulate the currents of theo- 
logical discussion. 

It is the purpose of this paper to present an introduction to Paul 
Tillich’s thought, using four of his categories of interpretation as 
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vehicles. No exhaustive analysis of any category is attempted. It is 
hoped, however, that the analysis is an accurate representation of 
Tillich’s work, and that this introduction to his thought will suggest 
the significance of Tillich in contemporary theology. 

The four categories to be considered are: Correlation: Method 
and Existential Situation; God: The Unconditional ; History: Kairos 
and the Kingdom; and The Church: A Gestalt of Grace. These 
concepts are not of equal significance, but they are all of importance, 
both as contributions to the contemporary theological discussion and 
as representative of the freshness and comprehensive approach Til- 
lich makes to problems. 


1. Correlation: Method and Existential Situation 


Man is infinitely concerned about the infinity to which he be- 
longs, from which he is separated, and for which he is longing.® 


The concept of correlation is basic to Tillich’s understanding of 
man’s existence and to the methodical exposition of this understand- 
ing. As regards method, correlation means that the content of the 
Christian faith is explained through existential questions and theo- 
logical answers in mutual interdependence. The answer to man’s 
question is not within man, nor is the answer unrelated to the ques- 
tion. The truth of theology is contained in the mutual interdepend- 
ence of question and answer. As regards man’s existential situation, 
correlation means that God-for-man and man-for-God are in mutual 
interdependence. ‘“The divine-human relation is a correlation.”” Man 
comes to understand his situation in existence, in time, as that of 
being partially separated from God. In such a situation of partial 
alienation from that to which man in essence belongs, man finds 
meaning in recognizing the correlation and in hoping for the New 
Being, a New Existence in which this alienation may be overcome. 

Tillich is a mediating theologian, standing between those at the 
extremes of supernaturalism and humanism. But the motivation of 


Tillich’s mediation is not to make peace between extreme positions 


through compromise. His correlation is rather the conclusion of 


5Systematic Theology, Volume I, p. 14. Henceforth quotations from this basic work will 
not be assigned footnote citations. 
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hard thought which tries to hold partial truths together in a rela- 
tionship of tension, of mutual interdependence and fulfillment. Thus, 
the supernaturalist who says that God’s word is a “no” to the human 
situation, a message “thrown like a stone” at those in the situation, 
is called to consider the revelation of God in the situation. The hu- 
manist who says that God’s word is a “‘yes” to the human situation, 
a power completely immanent in man’s situation, is called to consider 
the revelation of God spoken from beyond to the situation. 


The liberal interpretation confuses history of religion with 
revelation; the supernatural interpretation makes them mutu- 
ally exclusive; the dialectical interpretation finds in the history 
of religion answers, mistakes, and questions which lead to the 
ultimate answer and without which the ultimate answer would 
have to remain unasked, unintelligible, and alien.® 


Correlation in method, then, means for Tillich that message and 
situation are united in mutual dependence. The message is not de- 
rived from the situation, nor is the message given apart from the 
situation. The questions implied in the situation are correlated with 
the answers implied in the message. ‘“The answers implied in the 


event of revelation are meaningful only in so far as they are in corre- 


lation with questions concerning the whole of our existence, with 
existential questions.” “In using the method of correlation, system- 
atic theology proceeds in the following way: it makes an analysis of 
the human situation out of which the existential questions arise, and 
it demonstrates that the symbols used in the Christian message are 
the answers to these questions.”’ 


Revelation would not even be a divine possibility—revelation 
is indeed revelation to man—if it could not be received by 
means of forms of culture as human phenomena. It would be a 
destructive foreign substance in culture, a disruptive ‘“non- 
human” entity within the human sphere, and would have no 
power to shape and direct human history.” 


Correlation as a method implies that question and answer are 


both in some sense revelatory. Man’s asking a theological question 
y g g q 


6Journal of Religion, Volume XV (1935), p. 139. Tillich later uses the word, “correla- 
tion” for what he refers to here under the term, “dialectical interpretation.” 


TJournal of Religion, Volume XV (1935), p. 140. 
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is evidence that he is in a partial way in possession of the answer he 
seeks. Man really does not receive an answer until what he receives 
is relevant to the questions which arise out of his existence. The effect 
of the method is not to domesticate God to the human question, nor 
is it to deify man. What is positively implied in the choice of correla- 
tion as a method is that there is a basically rational common ground 
beneath answer and question, God-for-us and we-for-God. System- 
atic theology is not a system of canned answers which human igno- 
rance must accept in order to be saved. Human ignorance is never 
total, neither is theology ever complete truth. Correlation is neces- 
sary 2s a method because man’s questions are asked (philosophy) 
from a partial possession of the answer (theology) one searches for. 
In an equally valid sense, the theological answers are always provi- 
sional and symbolic, uniting themselves with the revelation under 
which the question is asked, and then together pointing to an essen- 
tial unity underlying the distinction between question and answer. 


Tillich mentions two interesting considerations which have influ- 
enced him toward the method of correlation. The more familiar one 
is the Reformation principle of justification by faith alone. The other 
one Tillich arrived at through thought about the Reformation prin- 
ciple. Man is justified by faith while a sinner. This means that though 
he cannot produce fruits which qualify him for justification, he is 
nevertheless ultimately concerned about righteousness. His ultimate 
concern about righteousness is religious; that is, it is possible only 
within the religious framework of an encounter with God. Man is 
religious or righteous, therefore, not basically in his particular reli- 
gious or righteous acts, but in his ultimate concern about God. In a 
similar way, Tillich reasons that there is justification of the doubter. 
The doubter is in a state of truth if he is ultimately concerned about 
the truth. Undef the impact of truth, he knows himself to be a 
doubter, not in possession of full truth. But he is justified on the basis 
of his ultimate concern for truth. Sincere doubt is an evidence of a 
partial possession of truth; sincere acknowledgment of sin is evi- 
dence of a partial possession of righteousness. 

Underlying all that has been said about method, Tillich is sure 
that God as truth-itself, verum ipsum, reveals himself both in the 
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question man asks and in the answer theology gives. Correlation, 
therefore, becomes the method of the Systematic Theology, just as 
covenant becomes the form under which the Bible understands the 
relationship between God and man. 

Correlation as a method must be adopted because correlation is 
the key to man’s understanding of his existential situation. Man in 
existence is partially separated from that to which he belongs. The 
logos is split in existence, man is estranged from God. “‘A symptom 
of both the essential unity and the existential separation of finite man 
from his infinity is his ability to ask about the infinite to which he 
belongs: the fact that he must ask about it indicates that he is sepa- 
rated from it.”” That man is not complete within himself and yet 
seeks completeness is an indication both of the fullness (/ogos) to 
which he essentially belongs and of the lack of fullness which he exis- 
tentially realizes. There is a real correlation, a real interdependence, 
therefore, between God and man in existence. ““The divine-human 
relation, and therefore God as well as man within this relation, 
changes with the stages of the history of revelation and with the 
stages of every personal development. There is a mutual interde- 
pendence between ‘God for us’ and ‘we for God.’ ” 

An even more striking statement of correlation as the category 
under which man understands himself is the following: 


Every relation between persons is based on free reciprocity. If 
one of the two in a relationship is not able to act as a person, 
an ego-thing relation replaces the ego-thou correlation. Al- 
though in Biblical religion, God is the one who gives and man 
the one who receives, reciprocity is always present in the divine- 
human relationship and expressed without any fear that it 
might limit the absolute divine supremacy. God reacts differ- 
ently to different human actions. Logically, this means that he 
is partly dependent upon them. He would have reacted differ- 
ently if man had acted in another way than he did act. This can- 
not be otherwise, because in a person-to-person relationship a 
personal action of the one side provokes a personal reaction on 
the other side.® 


It would be unfair to Tillich to leave the impression that he 


8Biblical Religion and the Search for Ultimate Reality, p. 29. 
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finishes the discussion of God with statements about correlation. 
Though the point wil! be made in the discussion of God below, it 
must be said here that Tillich regards correlation and reciprocity as 
provisional statements about God. God is not an object to us as sub- 
jects. God transcends the I-Thou encounter and is powerful in com- 
prising both the I and the Thou. It is this that Tillich means when 
he speaks of the God above God. The real God is God as the ulti- 
mate unity of the ground and abyss of power and meaning, the God 
who is manifest partly in man the seeker and partly in God the 
sought. God, then, is not a being, God is being itself. ‘““God stands 
in the divine-human reciprocity, but only as he who transcends it and 
comprises both sides of the reciprocity.’”® 

Correlation is at the center of Tillich’s understanding of man’s 
existential situation. It suggests the dialectical and reciprocal rela- 
tionship between man who seeks fulfillment and that which will fulfill 
him. Man is never abandoned by God, neither does he ever become 
God. The lengthy discussion of correlation will make easier Tillich’s 
concepts of God, history, and the church. 


2. God: The Unconditional 


God does not exist. He is being-itself beyond essence and exist- 
ence. Therefore, to argue that God exists is to deny him. 


- In the philosophy of religion, consideration is usually given to the 
“arguments” for the existence of God: cosmological, ontological, 
teleological, and moral. Evidences of order in creation are mar- 
shalled, and it is concluded that God must exist, for order must be 
explained by an orderer. This is the general nature of the cosmologi- 
cal argument. The ontological argument is somewhat more subtle. 
It moves from imperfect man with an idea of perfection to afirm 
the existence of a perfect being, God, who is the author of man’s idea 
of perfection. The teleological approach discovers evidences of pur- 
posive adaptation in history and concludes that there is a God work- 
ing in the process of history and nature from beyond. The moral 
argument afirms God’s existence as one who is the source of value 


9Biblical Religion and the Search for Ultimate Reality, p. 81. 
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and of man’s sense of ‘‘oughtness’’ which impels him to seek good- 
ness, beauty, and truth. 

Tillich rejects the procedure of the arguments on two grounds. 
The arguments suggest that God is to be met at the end of a syllo- 
gism or at the end of a reasoning process. Against this, Tillich main- 
tains that God is present in the entire process of human experience, 
not simply at the conclusion of a reasoning process. “God is the pre- 
supposition of the question of God.’ It is atheistic to attempt to 
prove God’s existence. For one may be sure that it is an idolizing of 
the finite and not God whose existence is proved. 

Tillich’s second objection to the “arguments” approach to God’s 
existence is even more destructive. Tillich believes that God is never 
an object to us as subjects; he is never one being among others whose 
existence or nonexistence might be discussed. He is never separated 
from man as an object, nor can his full power be comprehended in 
terms of a finite being or thing. 


In making God an object beside other objects, the existence and 
nature of which are matters of argument, theology supports 
the escape to atheism. It encourages those who are interested 
in denying the threatening Witness of their existence. The first 
step to atheism is always a theology which drags God down to 
the level of doubtful things." 


For Tillich, then, it is as atheistic to afirm God's existence as it is 
to deny his existence. God is not an object to us as subjects. God is 
not any particular meaning to be placed beside other meanings, not 
even the highest meaning. God is not any particular value beside 


other values, not even the highest value. God is not any particular 


being beside other beings, not even the highest being. 

Having thus removed God from objective consideration, one 
might expect that Tillich would cease to talk and write about God. 
But such is not the case. He maintains that man must think about 
God, talk about God, worship God, and pray to God. Yet in all of 
these acts, man must realize the symbolism involved in his address- 
ing God, and he must guard against taking literally the God who is 


10Union Seminary Quarterly Review, Volume I (1946), p. 4. 


11 The Shaking of the Foundations, p. 45. 
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thus symbolized. Under what terms, then, does Tillich speak about 
God? Under many terms, but these terms center around two poles: 
God as Unconditional, and God as the Ground and Abyss of Being 
and Meaning. 

The Unconditional is a quality which man experiences when he 
encounters reality. One has an ultimate concern about that which 
determines his being or non-being. Ultimate concern is the philo- 
sophical translation of the great commandment: “The Lord our 
God is one Lord: And thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with all 
thy strength.” Only the religious concern is ultimate and total. No 
part of our being is outside it; no time of our existence is without it; 
no place where we may flee will separate us from it. It is Tillich’s 
conviction that one should not speak of the Unconditional, the ulti- 
mate, the absolute, the universal. In speaking of “Unconditional,” 
he means to indicate not a being encountered, but the quality of an 
encounter. 

The second pole around which assertions about God are centered 
is the “Ground and Abyss of Being and Meaning,” or Being itself. 


These are the most literal and least symbolic ways of speaking of 
God. God is the ground of all being and meaning in the sense that he 
is: the power of everything that is and he is the Jogos or reason of 
everything th. is. There is a correlation between all persons in exist- 
ence and God. Finite beings exist by virtue of their participation in 
being itself. “The power of being is the power of everything that is, 
in so far as it is.” 


God as Abyss suggests the dark and mysterious side of God which 
threatens every existing being and meaning. As the power of being, 
God is both the power in which all beings participate and the tran- 
scendent power whose depths no finite being can penetrate. The 
abyss side of God is his unapproachable majesty which causes man 
to say with Isaiah, ‘““Woe is me!”’ 

Tillich’s concept of being itself suggests the Hegelian understand- 
ing of spirit as actualizing itself in separation and overcoming this 
separation in reunion or synthesis. The discussions of correlation 
and of God have brought us to see that God is in some way present 
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in the subject and in the object, driving them to the healing of one 
another in the realization of their complementary unity. Let us look 
at three of Tillich’s strong statements to this effect : ““The divine life 
is the divine self-love. Through the separation within himself God 
loves himself. And through separation from himself (in creaturely 
freedom) God fulfills his love of himself—primarily because he 
loves that which is estranged from himself.” ““We assert that he is 
the eternal process in which separation is posited and is overcome 
by reunion.” “In every true prayer God is both he to whom we pray 
and he who prays through us. For it is the divine Spirit who creates 
the right prayer.’ 

Serious question should be raised as to the adequacy of Tillich’s 
attempt to reconcile the Biblical God who is encountered as a 
“Thou” with his concept of God as Being itself. Quite apart from 
this question, however, Tillich has challenged religious thought to 
recognize the way men have made God in their image, and to hear 
once again the Word of God which judges and heals and reconciles. 


3. History: Kairos and the Kingdom 


“Kairos”. ..describes the moment in which the eternal breaks 
into the temporal, and the temporal is prepared to receive it.” 


We have already seen that for Tillich history is never wholly 
without God. This does not imply, however, that God is present 
equally in all moments of history. While holding to a broad basis of 
God’s activity in history as universal revelation, Tillich nevertheless 
maintains that there are specific times in history when the meaning 
of history is more clear than at other times. Time, which always 
transpires in God, becomes transparent to God’s Logos, God's will 
and purpose, at specific times. Kairos is the term Tillich uses to ex- 
press the fulness of time, the right time, the ‘moment rich in content 
and significance. . . . Not everything is possible at every time, not 
everything is true at every time, nor is everything demanded at every 
moment.”’* But in the free movement of God’s Spirit and man’s 
12Biblical Religion and the Search for Ultimate —— p. 81. 


13The Protestant Era, p. xix. 
14T he Protestant Era, p. 33. 
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spirit, there are moments when men freely open themselves to God. 
These moments are “kairoi,” theonomous moments when the es- 
trangement between God and man is overcome and man’s autono- 
mous reason freely devotes itself to its completion in God’s Reason. 
Kairos is qualitatively fulfilled time. 

Though there are many “kairo?” in history, there is but one Kairos 
in the fullest sense of a final revelation. There are many times 
which are charged with meaning. But there is only one “time” which 
is the center of history, which is the ‘‘decisive, fulfilling, unsurpass- 
able revelation, that which is the criterion of all the others.’ Chris- 
tianity claims that the one Kairos, the final revelation, is in Jesus as 
the Christ. Jesus as the Christ is the final revelation because he 
makes no ultimate claims for himself. Jesus is always committed to 
the Will of God. Jesus possesses himself completely, yet he commits 
himself completely to the God who sent him. “All reports and inter- 
pretations of the New Testament concerning Jesus as the Christ pos- 
sess two outstanding characteristics: his maintenance of unity with 
God and his sacrifice of everything he could have gained for himself 


from this unity.” Tillich leans heavily upon Jesus’ statement in the 
Gospel of John: “He that believeth on me, believeth not on me, but 
on him that sent me. And he that seeth me seeth him that sent me.” 
“Jesus of Nazareth is the medium of the final revelation because he 
sacrifices himself completely to Jesus as the Christ.” 


The significance of Tillich’s position concerning the Kairos is the 
creative way in which he preserves a correlation between God’s 
Logos and man’s, God’s Spirit and man’s, the eternal and the tem- 
poral. All of history has meaning because God’s Logos is univer- 
sally manifest. But this meaning is understood only when man’s 
logos is open to it. Jesus is not the Christ except to those who are 
prepared to receive him as the Christ. God’s invasion of history, 
therefore, is not an invasion by a foreign, demonic power. Jesus as 
the Christ is rather the means whereby the alienation between God 
and man is overcome. Christianity as a religion is not final or uni- 
versal. But Christianity witnesses to that which is both final and uni- 
versal, Jesus as the Christ. 
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4. The Church: A Gestalt of Grace 


A Gestalt of grace is a “transparent”’ Gestalt. Something shines 
through it which is more than it. The church is church because 
it is transparent as a Gestalt of grace.’® 


The final category chosen for this introductory discussion of Til- 
lich’s thought is the Protestant conception of the church. The con- 
cepts of being itself, correlation, Kairos, love, and the New Being 
are all related to the church. Indeed, it is in the church as a Gestalt 
of grace that man experiences the New Being in Christ. The New 
Being as a “‘renewal of the old which was corrupted, distorted, split, 
almost destroyed.’ is the spiritual foundation of the church. This 
New Being is in Jesus as the Christ, actualized into a community by 
the Divine Spirit through words and sacraments. The church is the 
New Being as a community of faith and love. 

It is inevitable that the New Being express itself in the creation of 
a form. It is equally inevitable that the Protestant principle must 
protest against every form. Is it possible for the church to be a 
Gestalt or form of grace and at the same time foster a protest 
against this form? Tillich believes that it is. 

There can be no protest against the claims of the finite to be infi- 
nite unless there is a participation in positive form and being. Abso- 
lute protest and absolute negation are impossible. Protest and nega- 


tion live in form and affirmation. Protestantism cannot say “no” 
except as it participates in a “yes.”’ Tillich sees the church as a Ge- 
stalt of grace precisely in this, that the church lives in a positive 
creation which is at the same time a protest against every effort to 


fixate and institutionalize the creation. In its history Protestants 
have perhaps emphasized their ‘“‘protest” too strongly, and they 
have somewhat neglected the creative form of being, participation 
in which makes possible and meaningful the utterance of a protest. 

What is the nature of the “form of grace” which is the positive 
source of life for Protestantism? Protestantism lives only as it is 
related to being itself. In so far as Protestantism lives in its ground, 
it experiences the New Being in Christ by faith, and the qualitative 


15The Protestant Era, p. 212. 
16Religion in Life, Volume XIX, p. 514. 
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content of this New Being is love. Faith means being grasped by the 
power of the Unconditional, being ultimately concerned. In so far as 
one is so grasped, in so far as the ambiguities and anxieties, the 
alienation and estrangement of existence are overcome in the New 
Being, grace creates a form in history. But this form is not legal in 
the sense that an institution possesses the law, nor is it sacramental 
in the sense that the Roman Church claims to possess the means of 
grace. The church as a form in history is love (agape), reconciling, 
recreating, renewing life in history. Participating in this love, Prot- 
estantism has a positive basis for saying “‘no”’ to every person and 
institution in history which exalts itself to the position of God. Both 
form and protest are aspects of the life of the church. For the 
church is the church only when it lives in God’s love; and the church 
ceases to be the church when she claims to possess this love in her- 
self. Just as the law of love is the law that transcends all law, so the 
church as a form of grace is a structured form which transcends all 
specific ecclesiastical forms in history. 

The church is not the kind of Gestalt that is tangible, that one 
may see and touch. The church is the kind of Gestalt that is trans- 
parent to God. As such, the church is a community of love and 
forgiveness, ultimately concerned about that which reunites the 
estranged to itself. Protestantism will negate itself completely unless 
it acknowledges the positive form underlying its protest. On the 
other hand, Protestantism will become that against which it has 


been called to speak if it makes tangible in an organized community 
a form of grace. The future development of the Protestant concep- 
tion of the church must be in some kind of “‘Gestalt of grace’? which 
assumes a form of love and reconciliation in history, but which al- 
ways negates itself in becoming transparent to God, to Being itself. 


Implicit in the entire discussion of Tillich’s thought are basic ques- 
tions about what all of this means for the Christianity which we 
have understood to be authentic. The central question concerns 
whether or not God is our creator and lord, er whether our exist- 
énce is part of God’s existence, our love for God the love with which 
God loves himself. 
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Without pressing the question in this relatively uncritical intro- 
duction to Tillich’s thought, let us conclude by recognizing again 
the challenge Tillich has given every Christian thinker. He brings 
the history of thought into sharp and fascinating focus as he seeks 
to tear away the finite forms in which religion has been absolutized. 
If one is not able to agree with all that Tillich says, one is stimulated 
by the intellectual vigor and freshness he brings to the analysis of 
every problem. Tillich has not said the last thing about God, history, 
correlation, or the church. But in his constant relating of philosophy 
and theology he has said something of significance under each of 
these categories. The extent of his significance is indicated by the 
depths to which his readers are driven, either to refute him or to 
accept him with some understanding. Tillich will have his way with 
his readers in both groups if through reading his words they will 
become ultimately concerned about that which determines their 
being or not-being. 





Enoch H. Crowder 


A Review by JAMES RABUN 


James Rabun, A.B. (Mercer) ’36, A.M. (North Carolina) ’37, Ph.D. (Chi- 
cago) °48, is Associate Professor of History. David A. Lockmiller, B.Ph. 
27, M.A.’28, LL.D. ’54, has been President of the University of Chatta- 
nooga since 1942. A student of Cuban-American relations, his first book, 


1938, was Magoon in Cuba: A History of the Second American Interven- 
tion, 1906-1909. 


Almost any literate American today can without much difficulty rattle off the 
names of a dozen leading generals who commanded soldiers in the great Ameri- 
can war of 1861-65. But ask the same hypothetical citizen to identify four or 
five American military leaders of the First World War, and he is likely to 
fumble and halt after naming “Black Jack” Pershing (and perhaps Sergeant 
York, if the list is opened to non-commissioned officers). By 1985 or 1990, I 
suspect, it will be safe to wager that few Americans, when asked about the 
military leaders of the Second World War, will be able to go far beyond the 
names of Eisenhower and MacArthur. 

Do Americans honestly believe that the two great wars of the twentieth 
century, in which they have had decisive réles, are uninteresting and deserve 
little attention? Perhaps not. One reason for their scanty knowledge of the 
First World War is that historians have neglected it. And one reason why his- 
torians have neglected it is that the enormous masses of records in the war 
archives in Washington still remain largely unavailable. 

These circumstances have not discouraged Dr. David A. Lockmiller from 
writing a biography of a man whose chief distinction was that, as a “swivel- 
chair general,”’ he administered conscription in 1917-18! Enoch Crowder was 
born in Missouri in 1859, was graduated from West Point in 1881, and for 
ten years did routine post and frontier duty. In his spare time in that decade he 
studied law; and during a four-year assignment as professor of military science 
and tactics at the University of Missouri, he eared a law degree. That quali- 
fication led in 1891 to his transfer to a legal desk in the Army, and he spent the 
rest of his Army career in the Judge Advocate General’s department. It was not 
a spectacular or a particularly eventful career. But his knowledge of law made 
him useful in a variety of situations. For example, he helped to set up civil gov- 
ernment in the Philippines in 1898-1901; he was a military observer in the 
Russo-Japanese War of 1904-05; he ran the ministry of justice in Cuba during 
the second American intervention there from 1906 to 1909, and he headed the 
advisory commission that drafted most of Cuba’s organic laws. For three terms 
(1911-23) he was the Judge Advocate General of the Army. In that post he 
was responsible for effecting some overdue reforms in the Army’s system of 
courts and prisons. In 1917 he and his staff drew up the bill that became the 
Selective Service Law of the First World War, and Crowder administered the 
draft program. After his retirement from the Army in 1923, he served Presi- 
dents Harding and Coolidge as ambassador to Cuba and “benevolently” told 
Cubans what to do. 


1Enoch H. Crowder, Soldier, Lawyer and Statesman. By David A. Lockmiller. Colum- 
bia, Missouri, The University of Missouri Studies, 1955. 286 pp. $5.00. 
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It is not a little remarkable that a university president can find time to write 
a biography containing the detail that characterizes this one. Easily the most 
valuable chapters are the three dealing with the draft in the First World War. 
If Dr. Lockmiller does not wholly succeed in making Crowder attractive or 
personable, the fault lies mainly with the General. Though able and energetic, 
he was dry and testy and had very limited interests. 





Confederate Imprints 


In 1938 the Emory University Library acquired the notable Confederate collec- 
tion formed by Mr. Keith M. Read of Savannah. In this collection— including 
manuscripts, books and pamphlets, magazines and newspapers, broadsides, 
sheet music, and maps—one section consisted of approximately 1000 Confed- 
erate imprints. The latter had been systematically checked by the volume, Con- 
federate Literature, A List of the Books and Newspapers, Maps, Music, and 
Miscellaneous Matter printed in the South during the Confederacy, now in the 
Boston Athenaeum, by Charles N. Baxter and James M. Dearborn, published 
in 1917. When Richard B. Harwell was brought to Emory to catalogue the 
Read collection, he discovered that no less than 200 of the items were previously 
undescribed. Mr. Harwell entered into correspondence with the Boston Athe- 
naeum, whose holdings of this material had been greatly enlarged since the pub- 
lication of “Baxter and Dearborn,” and in 1947, in the course of a Southern 
tour, its Librarian, Walter Muir Whitehill, paid a visit to the Emory Library 
to survey the Read Collection. The inadequacy of the bibliography of 1917 had 
caused the Athenaeum to take under advisement the preparation of a new list- 
ing, taking account of collections held elsewhere, and Mr. Whitehill invited 
Mr. Harwell to act as collaborator in the undertaking. In the following years 
Mr. Harwell participated in a check of the holdings of a number of institutions 
and private collectors, and in 1955 the final results of this most careful census 
were published in the two stout volumes now under review.! 

It was the historian Francis Parkman who first realized the necessity for 
gathering the printed matter of the Southern Confederacy for the guidance of 
future historians, and who journeyed to Richmond in June 1865 with five hun- 
dred dollars that had been voted by the Library Committee of the Boston Ath- 
enaeum. Parkman’s most important purchase was a complete file of the Rich- 
mond Daily Examiner, but he made contacts which the Athenaeum’s Librarian, 
William F. Poole, diligently followed up, so that by 1868, when Poole left 
Boston, the foundation of the collection was broadly laid. Accumulation con- 
tinued item by item until 1944, when more than 1500 additional Confederate 
imprints were acquired from the library of Justice Raymond Sanger Wilkins, 
of the Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court. The decision was then made to 


1Confederate Imprints: A Check List Based Principally on the Collection of the Boston 


Athenaeum. By Marjorie Lyle Crandall. With an Introduction by Walter Muir White- 
hill. 2 vols. The Boston Athenaeum, 1955. $15.00. 
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issue a new and more inclusive catalogue than “Baxter and Dearborn,” now 
out of print. 

The story of this adventure in collecting over ninety years is told by Mr. 
Whitehill in the Introduction. The check list was prepared by Marjorie Lyle 
Crandall, Assistant Librarian. The first volume is devoted to Official Publica- 
tions, 2391 items. Volume II contains Unofficial Publications under six classifi- 
cations, 2730 items, including a section on Sheet Music, 693 items, compiled 
by Mr. Harwell. Items from 232 institutional and private collections are indi- 
cated in the listing. Seven institutions checked the galley proofs of the catalogue, 
and their complete holdings as of 1953, with those of the Library of Congress, 
are listed together with the census of the Athenaeum. The following table 
shows their comparative standing: 


a a 
Rirery of Comores 6 ww lt tl et th 
eet wee. so aS Aw 6 ke} 
eee eeeeee er ek oS TS. ae 
Huntington Library Lise se we ck eee 
University of North Carolina . . . . . ... . = 901 
Ne 
Virginia State Library . . SS et eae 
Massachusetts Historical Society . . . . . . . . 414 


(Since this tabulation was made, the Emory University Library has added 36 
titles, some of them Athenaeum duplicates, making a grand total of 1631 items, 
not including newspapers and periodicals. ) 

Part VII of Volume II lists 181 Newspapers and Periodicals owned by the 
Boston Athenaeum. Here, “because of the extraordinary complexity of coping 
with daily, weekly and monthly issues,” no attempt to secure a complete record 
has been attempted. 

It is altogether unlikely that a task performed so well will be repeated. Some 
additions, probably some corrections, will be noted from time to time, but 
“Crandall” is certain to take a place among the indispensable reference works 
of the American historical library. The Boston Athenaeum is a venerable monu- 
ment of our national culture. Once more we are reminded of the magnificent 
cultural outlook from Beacon Hill. 

No better statement of the significance of this work could be made than that 
quoted in the Introduction from an article by Mr. Harwell: 


Here in Confederate Imprints . . . is the careful record of the living re- 
mains of a country—a concrete and effective demonstration of the place 
of books, both utilitarian and belletristic, in the life of a nation, even one 
struggling against odds for its very existence. .. . Of major importance as 
the bibliography of a segment of Americana and of interest to students as 
recording books in a wide variety of subject fields, it may well prove to 
be also the most nearly complete national bibliography ever compiled. 





Michelet’s Lectures on French History 


A Review by JAMES RUSSELL MAJOR 


James Russell Major, Associate Professor of History, continuing his studies of 
French constitutional history, spent the years 1952-54 abroad on Fulbright 
and Guggenheim fellowships. 


No field of history has been more neglected by historians than the history of 
historical writing. No area of investigation has been more ignored by the edu- 
cationists than the study of great teachers. It has been left to Oscar Haac to 
fill part of the lacuna in these two fields by his works on the great French 
historian, Jules Michelet (1798-1874). In 1951 he published a book on Mi- 
chelet’s philosophy of history and now he has given us the notes taken by one 
of Michelet’s students, Alfred Dumesnil, in a course on fifteenth-century 
France given at the Collége de France during the spring of 1839.1 

The carefully edited work under review makes a contribution to the his- 
torian by bringing to light interpretations Michelet developed in his lectures 
but did not include in his seventeen-volume Histoire de France. The ideas of 
no scholar of the nineteenth century are more worthy of such a detailed inves- 
tigation. As an apostle of liberal nationalism, a believer in the republican form 
of government, a defender of democracy, and an enemy of political and clerical 
tyranny, he exerted a powerful influence in an age when such beliefs were sub- 
ject to every form of official pressure. As a writer of history he has never been 
excelled, and his monumental works remain the finest achievement in French 
historical style. 

Of equal value is the contribution Professor Haac has made in the field of 
education, for he has let us witness a great teacher conduct his class. Michelet 
did not write out his lectures word for word, but rather was content to outline 
very carefully the main points he wished to make and leave the details to the 
inspiration of the moment. The source of his greatness as a teacher lay as much 
in the scope and content of his lectures as in their delivery. He avoided the 
pitfalls we so often fall into today of offering a course on a subject either too 
narrow to provide challenges or too broad to permit grappling with funda- 
mental problems. Nor was Michelet guilty of the error common to American 
college professors of “hearing” a lesson previously assigned to the students, or 
of paraphrasing some book or article he had read the night before. Rather he 
offered a reasoned and coherent interpretation of an important phase of civili- 
zation. The ideas he suggested could not be found in any one or in a hundred 
books: they were the result of years of study and reflection in the libraries and 
archives. The students of Michelet were treated to the rare experience of hear- 
ing one of the leading authorities in a field give his interpretations of subjects of 
vast significance. It was Michelet who first took the conception of a Renaissance 
in art and broadened it to characterize an entire period of history. It was Mi- 
chelet again who saw the essential characteristic of this period as “the discovery 
of the world and of man,” a phrase later borrowed by Burckhardt to describe 
the Italian Renaissance. No wonder this teacher held his students spellbound. 

Was Michelet so unique a genius that his methods are inappropriate for the 
1Cours professé au College de France, second semestre 1839, par Jules Michelet, d’aprés 


les notes d’Alfred Dumesnil. Edité par Oscar A. Haac. Paris, Librairie Armand Colin, 
1954. 144 pp. 
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average teacher today? I think not. There are many historians in America who 
can equal Michelet in every attribute of scholarship save literary style. The 
distinction lies elsewhere. Michelet met his class every Monday and Thursday. 
He had two lectures to prepare a week! He had ample time to study, to learn, 
and to reflect. When he stood before a class, he had something to say. 





A Note on the Frontispiece 


The portrait of Dr. Elkin was commissioned by a group of his 
friends and professional associates and executed by Julian Lamar, 
of Key West, Florida. A tea honoring Dr. Elkin was held in the 
Whitehead Memorial Room of the Emory University Hospital on 
Thursday afternoon, March 8, at which Dr. F. Phinizy Calhoun 
made the presentation and President Goodrich C. White accepted 
the picture for the University. It will hang in the office of the White- 
head Professor of Surgery adjoining the Memorial Room. Daniel 
C. Elkin, A.B. (Yale) ’16, M.D. ’20, Joseph Brown Whitehead 
Professor of Surgery, Emeritus, first holder of the chair, joined the 
faculty of the Emory University School of Medicine in 1923, retir- 
ing in 1954. From 1941 to 1946 he served in the Medical Corps, 
A.U.S., and in 1949 was appointed Brigadier General in the Officers 
Reserve. A leader in the field of vascular and cardiac surgery, he 
has received many honors, including the presidency of the American 
Surgical Association in 1952. He is President-Elect of the American 
College of Surgeons. The portrait, half-length, subtly emphasizing 
Dr. Elkin’s surgeon’s hands, shows him wearing the gown and hood 
of the honorary Doctor of Science degree which he was awarded in 
1952 by Northwestern University. 
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Political Science at Emory 


Political Science is the study of man and the state. Being concerned 
with the problems of the relation between the freedom of the individual 
and the authority of the state, political science can be thought of as one 
of the basic studies in a liberal arts education. Since it is also concerned 
with the electoral processes, the organization and administration of 
government, and the conduct of the relations between states, the study 
of political science can be said to have as a practical goal the enabling 
of persons better to perform their duties as citizens or as officials. 

The Department of Political Science was organized as a separate 
department at Emory in 1934. Programs of specialization, including 
work in other social sciences and the humanities, have been designed 
for students genuinely concerned with a broad liberal arts education as 
well as for students interested in pursuing careers in law, teaching, 
public administration, or the foreign service. The Department has 
awarded the Master’s degree since 1934. 

Beginning with the fall quarter of 1956 the Department, consisting 
of six faculty members, will inaugurate a program leading to the Ph.D. 
degree. Graduate courses and seminars are offered in American govern- 
ment, political theory, state and local government, public law and juris- 
prudence, international relations, public administration, political be- 
havior, and comparative government. The initial fields of concentration 
for the doctorate will be state and local government, public administra- 
tion, and international affairs. 





A statement prepared by 
the Department of Political Science 



































